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Background story... 


Behind the smooth passage of the airliner’s flight 
through the stratosphere is a story of unending 
research and development. 


Behind the conquest of the skies is the unceasing 


fight for maximum efficiency and the test-house 
simulation of known, and unknown, conditions. 


Only by submitting units to conditions more 


rigorous than they will meet in practice can an Godfrey air-conditioning units 
are subjected to conditions in ex- 

operational safety factor be imposed. cess of operational requirements 
by testing in altitude tanks. 


StR GEORGE GODFREY & PARTNERS LTO 


HANWORTH, MIDDLESEX —HENLEY, OXFORDSHIRE 
OVERSEAS COMPANIES, MONTREAL, JOHANNESBURG & MELBOURNE 
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It’s only HALF a Fighter... 
if the pilot’s efficiency is impaired 


Fighter efficiency depends on pilot effi- 
ciency . . . and one of the factors upon 
which the efficiency of the pilot depends 
is the cabin air conditioning. Fully auto- 
matic, inherently reliable and sensitive 
under all conditions, the new Teddington 
Band Temperature Controller has been 
designed and engineered to meet the 
requirements of the modern military 
aircraft. The Band Control uses a highly 


sensitive pick-off of very small size which 


can be installed in a wide variety of 
forms, some capable of sensing highly 
localised temperature levels such as metal 
bond layers. The power servo is purely 
electrical, using no thermionic valves, and 
a simple electrical feed-back ensures that, 
even with systems having high thermal cap- 
acities and the associated thermal lags, no 
hunting is experienced. This is but one 
item in the wide range of Teddington units 


which covers almost every control problem. 


Cay TEDDINGTON CONTROLS LTD., CEFN COED, MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES. Merthyr Tyd6il 666 
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WHAT OTHER AVAILABLE VEHICLE can lay field telephone lines over any sort of 


terrain without ground assistance ?—— 


only 
WESTLAND 


you the answer] 


NEARLY HALF A MILLION FLYING HOURS SUPPORT WESTLAND'S HELICOPTER 
LEAD AS EUROPE’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ROTARY-WINGED AIRCRAFT 
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from the 


tensile and 


Extensive 


Your special 


Our specialist plant is at your service for the 
production of “REAMERS OF ALL TYPES’’ made 


of high speed steels, with “Speedicut 
SATIS" for the exacting demands of high 


standard types are available. 


all purposes can readily be met. 


REAMERS 


F.B.T. ‘“Speedicut’’ range 


work-hardening materials. 


stocks of all 


requirements for 


TWIST DRILLS—REAMERS 
TAPS 


MILLING CUTTERS 

LATHE TOOLS—CHASER DIES 

“MITIA” CARBIDE CUTTING 
TOOLS 

“ MITIA CARBIDE SAWS 


SEGMENTAL SAWS 
SAWS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


FILES AND RASPS—HACKSAWS 


“HARDOMETER" HARDNESS TESTING MACHINE 
TWIST DRILL POINT SHARPENING MACHINE 
“CRYPTO ATLAS’ BANDSAWING MACHINE 
“MITIA’ CARBIDE SAW SHARPENING MACHINE 


AND ALL OTHER TYPES OF ENGINEERS’ CUTTING TOOLS 
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*From Greenland’s icy mountains, to India’s 

coral strand . . .* the Sealaad is perfectly at 

home. Difficult terrain of almost any kind is its 

happy hunting ground, whether it consists of mountainous, 
forested country or scattered tropical islands. 

Restricted landing facilities are no worry at all to 

this versatile amphibian which is quite content with even 

a restricted stretch of water. And no less varied 

than the areas in which it is capable of operation, 


are the uses of the Sealand—an extremely 

comfortable passenger transport, it is also 

a highly profitable freighter, or both. It converts 

easily and can undertake survey work, coastal patrol, 
air-sea rescue, air charter, forest and fishery 

service and innumerable other tasks efficiently and 

at a reasonable cost. In a phrase—the Sealand provides a 
simple answer to a great many apparently difficult 
problems of aircraft operation and navigation 


Shorts 
SEALAND AMPHIBIAN 


Designed for Areas where Freight and Passenger Carriage is impracticable for Normal Aircrayt 


SHORT BROTHERS & HARLAND LIMITED, QUEENS ISLAND, BELFAST. London Office: 17 GROSVENOR STREET, W.1. 
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‘We, too, make things easy | in the air’ 


3, 000 p.s. i. Compressor 


_ The type approval granted to this high-pressure compressor 
new fields of — in aircraft pneumatics." 


The Hymatic Engineering Co. Ltd., Redditch, Worcs. 
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PERATION 
of ANo 


Chosen for the Royal Air Force, this 
new side-by-side two-seat basic 
trainer is powered by a 550 b.h.p. 
Alvis “Leonides”’ Series Mk. 2503 
engine, the performance figures of 
which reflect the wise choice of the 
engine maker in selecting Hobson 
Injection equipment. This is also 
fitted to the Alvis “Leonides’’ Series 
502/4 engines which power the 
Percival “Prince’’. 


Hobson 


MASTER CONTROL 


INJECTION 


for maximum 


and fuel 


HOBSON LTD. 


CARBURETTERS 
reliability 


economy 


FORDHOUSES 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 


Licensees in U.S.A. and Canada : Simmonds Aerocessorias Inc. 
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Recognise this airfield? It’s No. 19 in this 
series of puzzle photographs. You'll find the 
answer below on the right * 


When you're making your landing circuit, it’s a comforting 
feeling to know that Shell and BP Aircraft ‘Servicing 
facilities will be available to you on the airfield. You can 
always rely on Shell and BP Aviation Service — in operation at 


many aerodromes throughout the country. 


Shell and BP Aviation Service 


Shell-Mez and B.P. Ltd., Shell-Mer House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Distributors in the U.K. for the 
Shell and Ang!lo-lranian Oil Groups. 
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THE SPERRY 
GYROSYN 
COMPASS 


THE SPERRY 
ELECTRIC 
GYRO 


Advanced aircraft of all types in all opera- 
tional spheres have certain Sperry instruments 
in common. These are the vital flight refer- 
ences upon which pilot and navigator rely for 
safe and accurate flying at all speeds and alti- 
tudes, under all weather conditions and in all 
climates the world over. 


SPERRY 
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THE SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY LIMITED GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX 
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EXTRA POWER 
Two Engines give Extra Power when wanted 


EXTRA RANGE 
Single engine cruise for Extra Range 


FAIREY GANNET 


(FAIREY 17) 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY ‘DOUBLE MAMBA’ 
TWIN ENGINED + ANTI-SUBMARINE + CARRIER-OPERATED 


CHOSEN FOR SERVICE IN THE ROYAL NAVY 


THE FAIREY AVIATION COMPANY LIMITED, HAVES, MIDDLESEX 
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URING the last twelve months the North American F-86, or Sabre, has been 
generally recognized as the best aaa resent in service with the Allied Air 
Forces. That is not to say it is there are those in high places who 
have spoken adversely about certain of its uation in comparison with the Russian Mig, 
the types having but it is in large-scale 
production and use, a long development-background through a series of airframe 
marks and power units, and has emerged a sound and formidable fighting machine. 

From time to time the question of procuring Sabres for the R.A.F. has been discussed— 
usually when those in authority here have had to face the unpalatable fact (which some of 
them recognize only too well) that the R.A.F. has no fighter in service today which can 
— the performance of its latest American or Russian coun’ . Flight’s pen wore 

mtn eset of years in lamenting that no order had been placed for a single 
sw ter. Certainly, such types are now on order, and a year or two 

We are mightily relieved that arrangements have been settled whereby Sabres (probably 
F-86Es to start with) will be supplied from Canadian factories to R.A.F.-manned squad- 
rons. Let us make no mistake : if a fighter has inadequate speed performance a pro’ 
of other good qualities will not prevent its pilot being at a disadvantage in combat. ie case 
thoughts might run to the converse, it may be added that the Sabre has many of the other 
good qualities in addition to high speed, although possibly its best operational height 
band for fighter v. fighter engagements ends rather low. 

The whole it regarding the provision of Canadian Sabres for R.A.F. pilots 
as well as a large order for American squadrons), in addition to its satisfactory outcome 

m the viewpoint of our fighter defences, is a further confirmation of the excellent 
understanding and co-operation between this country, America and Canada. 


A Place for the Flying-boat 


is with pleasure that we again align ourselves on the side of the flying-boat. In the 

past Flight has more than once been referred to as “that flying-boat paper”, and we 

are proud of it. There are definite indications that commercial aviation will, in 
a few years’ time, again discover that there is an important, even vital, place for the water- 
based airliner. Sir Frederick Bowhill, in his tenth Brancker Memorial meee hae oe 
215-217), may 1;0t have brought many new facts to light, but in our opinion he 
marshalled them to form a case, both convincing and up-to-the-minute, “to stop going 
full speed ahead to kill the flying-boat,” as he put it. 

Sir Frederick touched on a diversity of aspects, 
careful consideration. There is rhe fear that expert flying-boat design-teams in the B: 
aircraft industry are fast being dispersed, and the art lost; there is the trend towards larger 
transports for trunk routes—and it is, of course, in the large sizes that the flying-boat 
shows its most marked advantages over the landplane; and there is the almost prohibitive 
effort and cost now entailed in obtaining the land and constructing and maintaining the 
vast areas of concrete comprising a modern airport. Other factors not to be passed over 
lightly are the inflexibility of the operational pattern open to large, long-range landplanes, 
especially in war; the vulnerability of such runways as do exist; said cen 
agricultural land in the British Isles and elsewhere, a 
the growing opposition of the public to airports, with their noise and possible danger, 
in built-up areas. A high tage of all airline accidents occur on take-off or landing. 

We are unable to ascertain the exact extent of the Corporations’ support or opposition 
to flying-boats, though the opinions of some individual executives have been made plain 
enough. The aircraft industry is ready to designs to meet the requirements. The 
R.A.F. is understood to be having it second thoughts about flying-boats. Mr. 

public to express its opinion so take its part in a decision of na 
had when beter to do skis Gam om thee of quer 
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British technicians and pilots than the North American 

Mustang. This was not solely because it was built to a 
British specification and achieved the full measure of its fame with 
4 Rolls-Royce Merlin engine, but because it was manifestly a 
brilliantly designed fighting aircraft. Already its lineal successor, 
the F-86 Sabre, is well on the way to achieving similar ubiquity 
and success. 

Today the Sabre is the only ter in service, other than the 
Swedish Saab J-29, which can rival the speed of the Russian Mig-15, 
and with later plants than the General Electric J-47 at present 
standardized (an Avro Canada Orenda has already been fitted 
and Australian-built Sabres will have Rolls-Royce 
Avons) its brilliant performance will be further enhanced. 

Some sentiments oy ey | the forthcoming acquisition of 
Canadair-built Sabres by the R.A.F. are expressed in a leading 
article in this issue, and presented here is a set of Flight photo- 
omg secured during a recent visit to North Luffenham, 

. 410 (C ) Squadron, of the Royal Canadian Air Force, has 
been stationed since last November. No. 441 (Silver Fox) Squad- 
ron was due to arrive in Britain on February 20th, and a third 
squadron—No. 439 (Westmount)—is scheduled to take up station 
during the spring. 

It was announced last week that Canadair have appointed Air- 
work, Ltd., as sub-contractors in the United Kingdom for the 
storage, overhaul, — and maintenance of R.C.A.F. Sabres. 
The engagement is for an initial period of two years, and the 
maintenance standard must ensure combat readiness upon short 
notice, space at Speke, Liv » has been taken over by 
Airwork, Ltd., for the purpose, and key service-engineers are in 


N O American fighter of the war was held in higher esteem by 


FLIGHT 


SABRES 


Keen American Weapons in 
the Commonwealth Armoury : 


Canadian Squadrons Here 


Canada to study the special problems involved. Mr. M. D. N. 
Wyatt, chairman and managing director, and Mr. R. W. Cantello, 
general service manager, have just returned from a visit to Canadair. 
The three-quarter view at the head of this page shows the 
finned drop tanks of an R.C.A.P. Sabre (even with these in place a 
Mach number well over 0.9 is attainable), and the fuselage- 
mounted dive brakes, while the head-on study discloses the fuse- 
lage cross-section, Of the lower views, one shows three of the 
six ©.sin. Colt-B: ing guns nested snugly in the fuselage, and 
another illustrates how the rear fuselage can be removed for power 
lant servicing. Last is a line-up of maple-leafed Sabres of the 
squadron. 
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FROM ALL 
QUARTERS 


GREEN national markings dis- 
tinguish these D.H. Chipmunks—three of six 
ordered for the Eire Air Corps to supplement 
the Miles Masters and Magisters at the 
E.F.T.S. at Baldonnel. 


Sir Frank Whittle’s Future 


UMOURS, current in London last week, that A. Cdre. Sir 
Frank Whittle is considering an invitation to =. 
turbine research work in the United States were later su’ 
pc by Sir Frank himself. 

One columnist had quoted reports that the gas turbine pioncer 
“was Te dissatisfied with the ities he has been 
offere .”” In an interview with The Times aeronautical corres- 
ee however, he is quoted as expressing himself “dissatisfied 
with the lines upon which gas turbines are being developed in this 

* The same writer says that Sir Frank has long held the 
view that Britain’s neglect of the centrifugal compressor in favour 

Sir Frank Whi it appears, has received invitations to transfer 
his talent to several countries. He has recently been invited to 
America “to discuss a proposition,’ but is deferring his decision 
until he knows whether the opportunity would enable him to 
follow the line of development he most favours. 

Appointed a director of Power Jets (Research and 
ment), Ltd., shortly after the war, he was Technical Adviser 
M.o.S., from 1946 to 1948; latterly he has acted as 
adviser on jet development. 

It is clear that, so far as Sir Frank is concerned, his attitude is 
one of principle, and is not in any way concerned with money : 
in 1948 he was granted £ 100,000 free of tax on a recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on Awards to Inventors. Before this he 
had steadfastly refused, on the grounds that he was a serving 
officer, to accept any special remuneration in recognition of his 
jet-engine work. 

Multiple Flight-refuelling for U.S.A.F.? 
UNT recently, the high transfer-rate of the Boeing “flying- 

boom” system of flight refuelling was sufficient to justify its 
adoption as the standard system for the U.S.A.F. Lately, how- 
ever, the British oo system—developed by Flight 
Refuelling, Ltd.—has arousing a good deal of interest in 
America, aiid especially since extensive competitive evaluation of 
the two schemes has been made. 

One of the advantages acknowledged is that the Boeing boom 

can feed only one aircraft at a time, while the British system can 
refuel three. Additional considerations are the bulk, maintenance 
requirements, and general complexi = the U.S. equipment, 
together with its high capital cost. ese factors are the back- 
ground to reliable reports that the Flight Refuelling method may, 
in modified form, be adopted by the U.S.A.F. 


Long-range Jet Flying 
the chair, when S/L. A. E. Callard, D.F.C., delivered his 
lecture of the above title before the Royal United Service 
Institution last week, was Air Marshal Sir John Boothman, C.B., 
D.F.C., A.F.C., Controller of Supplies (Air), who reminded the 
assembly of $/L. Callard’s transatlantic — in a Canberra, last 
February. The 440-m.p p-h. average speed Sir John 
described as “mediocre,”’ though he did not add that the Canberra 
had battled against stiff headwinds. 

S/L. Callard outlined the relationship of various technical 
factors governing the performance of turbojet aircraft and then 
turned to the limiting factors, suggesting various possible improve- 
ments. His treatment of these two parts was necessarily of a 
somewhat mathematical nature, with liberally interspersed graphic 
illustrations; but his next theme—that of operating problems— 
was more readily expounded to the less technical members of the 
audience. 

Turbojets, said S/L. Callard, were now very reliable; but 
assuming one failure in a four-jet aircraft, a 35 per cent reduction 
in range might result from the loss of height and ent 
higher fuel-consumption. Should cabin pressure fail, qaapal ions 


of height would be imperative to ensure crew-survival—another 
consideration affecting fuel reserves. But, as the lecturer empha- 
sized, “fuel is required to carry fuel”; therefore reserves must be 
calculated pee He considered the present state of know- 
ledge wind speed and direction at pow y oe and of tem- 
peratures also, to be seriously inadequate, and somewhat 
wistfully of the “ideal case’’ where it would be possible to arrive 
at a destination with just sufficient fuel to taxi in; meantime, there 
were too many unknowns for which to budget. his own trans- 
atlantic flight, as he recalled in reply to a 8 he had arrived 
at Gander with more fuel remaining than expected, the air tem- 
perature during the latter part of the flight having proved con- 
siderably lower than for standard atmosphere. Thus, for a given 
pressure altitude the air was more dense; mass flow—and conse- 
quently thrust—increased, and the Canberra was enabled to fly 


“Thanking 'S/L- Callard, Air Marshal Boothman 


Boothman remarked, 
“We have got the jet; we can’t get away from it; and we haven't 
the chance to alter the pattern.” Of flight planning he added that 
the degree of training of R.A.F. pilots and crews would not permit 
of their “making up their minds in the air.” 


Wheat or Bombs? 


. Gamat EISENHOWER is said—reportedly his Chief 
Staff, Lt.-Gen. Gruenther—to have himself as 
“extremely concerned” at the slowness of Atlantic Pact countries 
in building airfields and port facilities. France and the Low 
Countries are named in this context, and the report also says that 
Gen. Eisenhower “might have to be granted more authority.” 
The matter arose at last iminary meeting, in Lisbon, of 
the Military Committee of the North Atlantic 

Commenting on this news, a writer in the Dai ail, remarks 
that U.S.A.F. officers have found an almost total lack of airfield 
facilities in France for newly arrived American wings. At the 
Merignac airfield, near Bordeaux, where the 126th Bombardment 
Wing, a key tactical formation, is stationed, there are no hangars 
or base offices and only a small concrete apron on which the 28 
bombers can be parked. 

Such shortcomings, of course, have long been recognized and 
have been the subject of comment in Fight on more than one 
occasion. Last June, for instance, in reporting official views at the 
conclusion of Exercise Ombrelle, we remarked upon the admitted 
lack of modern airfields in the western part of the Continent. 

By reason of this deficiency in France, it has been s ted that 
disused airfields in East Anglia might be © receive 
medium bombers for the support of land forces in North: West 
Europe. From these bases they could operate as effectively as 
from any in Central France; but the extent to which reoccupation 
of such war-time airfields would prejudice farming and storage— 
to both of which activities they are at present devoted—has already 
occasioned some strong feeling in this country. 


Old Soldiers 


than a memory, for the type ceased to be 
operational just one year ago. Abroad, however, are in 
service. The Argentine Air Force has a number, the French 
Navy is now taking delivery of 54 reconditioned this 
type for anti-submarine duties. In Canada, no fewer than 
400 Lancasters were built by Victory Aircraft, Ltd.—which later 
became Avro Canada—and a number are still in full service in 
several arduous roles. 


rejuvenation. The “new” 
including long-range 
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ay O far as the Royal Air Force is concerned, the Avro Lancaster 
Since the war, these R.C.A.F. Lancasters have been so com- ae 
1 pletely rebuilt as to represent virtually new aircraft, and it is said 
that conversions may continue for several years. Mr - i 
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navigational training photo- and survey- 
ing; bombing, maritime reconnaissance i-submarine 
work ; and air-sea rescuc. 

At least one has been converted into a test-bed, on the well- 
known English formula, by replacing the outer Merlins with Avro 
Canada Orenda turbojets; this particular aircraft is stated to be 

ble of straight and level flight on one Orenda only, with the 
ot three power ts shut down. 

The present R.C.A.P. ager are fully winterized and carry 

eat deal of new equip lized in the original design. 
A though many have spent jae periods deteriorating in dumps 
and maintenance units, they are now first-line aircraft once more, 
and there is every jon that they will continue in service for 
several years. 


The First Avon-Comet Flies 


A® appropriately unspectacular but extremely important first 
flight took place last Saturday, February 16th, when the first 
Series 11 or Avon-Comet made an entirely successful two-hour 
flight, returning to Hatfield at dusk. At the controls was de 
Havilland’s chief test pilot, John Cunningham, and Peter Bois 
assisted him. Other members of the crew were A. J. Fairbrother 
(aerodynamics department); J. Marshall (instruments); and E. 
Rrackstone-Brown (flight engineer). 

This first Series 11 Comet is a Ministry of Supply prototype 
and No, 6 airframe off the line. While its fli io detdepman 
programme is in hand the present batch of Series I and 1A 
Comets will be completed, and work will begin on the first 

uction Series Ils for which B.O.A.C. and other operators 
old options. 

Series 11 Comets have axial-fiow Rolls-Royce Avon turbojets 
in the 6,s00-lb-thrust class and with appreciably better fuel con- 
sumption figures than earlier types of centrifugal turbojet. They 
will have wing tankage for 7,000 gallons of Tescolan, which is 
sufficient for airline stage-lengths of 2,250-2,500 miles. The all-up 
weight is expected to build up by stages to a maximum of about 
120,000 Ib 

According to The Sunday Times, 45 Comets are now on order, 
and we believe that if what may be termed “firm options” are 
included, this figure may be even an under-estimate. 
latest announcement says that 35 are on order, of which 24 will 
have Avons. However, as mention has already been made of 
22 Series Is and IAs, this might indicate that some of the first 
batch will, after al!, have Avons, or more likely, that 46 at least 
have been spoken for; that all Comet Is of the first batch have 
been allocated was recently made clear. 

The de Havilland company is understood to be making special 
efforts to increase the production rate of Comets. Shortage of 
manpower is the main problem, and the only solutions seem to lie 
in increased accommodation locally, even of a temporary nature, 
and/or the daily transportation of more workers to Hatfield by 


At Blackpool—But Not on Holiday 

FROM Hawker Siddeley Group comes news that Mr. Edward 
H. Jefferson has been appointed resident director of Hawker 

Aircraft (Black pond, Ltd., the company formed to manage the big 

Squire’s Gate factory 


and ‘airfield recently acquired by Hawkers. 

“This move shows how im- 
portant we feel our Blackpool 
factory to be,”’ said Mr. Neville 
Spriggs (general manager) last 
week. “Mr. Jefferson has been 
with us at Kingston for 31 years, 
and it is going to be difficult to 
spare him. But the normal 
problems involved in building up 
a new plant always need constant 
high-level attention, and he is 
obviously the man for the job.” 

Mr. Jefferson’s first post with 
Hawkers was in the inspection 
department, and in 1922 he be- 
came the company’s only inspec- 
tor. The department expanded, 
and he became chief inspector in 
1938. He was appointed quality 
controller in 1947, joined the 
board in February, 1951, and was 
made works director last June. 
He has, of course, been intimately 
concerned with the production of the P.1067, and he will need to 
pay frequent visits to Hawker’s other plants, at Kingston, Langley, 
and Dunsfold. 


Mr. E. H. Jefferson. 


AERODYNAMICS : The tailplane of the new U.S.A.F. airborne 
lifeboat, described below, the craft steady in the air before the 
porachute opens. Final acceptance tests have now been completed. 


Automatic Airborne Lifeboat 


LTHOUGH survivors must still climb aboard by their own 

efforts, a new American airborne lifeboat relieves them of 
almost all further reeponsibility or physical exertion. 

The all-metal craft is 30ft long and weighs 3, “es After 
release from the carrying aircraft, the boat is lowered by parachute 
into the sea and guided by radio to the survivors. The radio and 
electrical control systems were developed by the Westinghouse 
Electrical C tion, of Pittsburgh, from original equi t 
designed by the Wright Air Development Center, Dayton, Ohio. 

Five frequencies are employed. first signal, at 995 cyc/sec, 
operates a group of relays to jettison the tailplane, a second group 
to release a guard over the propeller, and further groups to open 
engine air vents, start an engine-compartment air blower, crank 
the four-cylinder petrol engine until it starts, and release a sea 
anchor. A second signal at 3,000 cyc’/sec puts the boat into forward 
gear, and opens the engine to half-speed. For altering course, 
6§0 cyc’sec uces a turn to port and 300 cyc’/sec a turn to 
starboard. fifth frequency of 1,390 cyc/sec is am emergency 
stand-by; if the boat's magnetic-compass steering fails, this 
—— can by-pass it and act on the rudder directly. 

‘hen the survivors—a maximum of fifteen—are aboard, they 
can take over full control if they wish, or they can maintain electri- 
cal control via push-buttons or, if they are very weak, they can 
leave it to the airborne operator. Provisions for ten days are 
carried, together with fuel for 800 miles; permanent equipment 
includes a large solar still for drinking water, a “walkie-talkie” 
radio, and a canopy. 


Operation Ski Jump II 


gnce the article “Ice-island Airstrips”’ ( 210 of this issue) 
closed for press we have been able to obtain further details of 
the ambitious Project which it concerns. 

Known as “Ski Jump II,” the operation is organized by the 
Oceanographic Section of the Geophysical Branch of the U.S. 
Office of Naval Research, Washington. Its objects are officially 
stated to be “to gain knowledge of the Polar Basin and \o reveal 
not only the most practical technique for catersace of — 
aircraft on sea-ice but also to test the 
personnel exposed to extreme Polar environment.’ 

The expedition is under the command of Cdr. V. J. Coley, 
U.S.N., and consists of 34 persons: some are civilian scientists 
and others are Service personnel. A P2V Neptune and an R4D 
(the U.S. Navy designation of the Dakota) left Patuxent River, 
Maryland, on February roth in order to rendezvous at Point 
Barrow, Alaska, with another P2V. Point Barrow will be the main 
base for the expedition. 

All three aircraft are equipped with ski wheel landing-gear, and 
it is stated that “the Polar o ations will be made possible by 
special equipment in the R4D, which is fitted-out as completely 
as a deep-sea oceanographic vessel.” 


**Poll Tax’’ on Airline Passengers 


AS from May Ist passengers as well as aircraft will be subject 
to payment of a landing charge on arrival at any one of the 
State-controlled airports in this country. The charge will be at the 
rate of 5s. for each passenger arriving from European —-. 
and 7s. 6d. for each from outside Europe. Those travelli 
internal services or from the Channel Islands and the Isle of 

will be exempt. 

According to the Ministry of Civil Aviation the charges are in 
line with those made in other countries. The action is, however, 
unilateral, for, although I.C.A.O. and 1.A.T.A,. have been con- 
sulted, no agreement has reached. An equivalent charge 
made at New York’s international airport costs cach passenger 
more than 10s. 

The new charge, which affects all aircraft operating for hire or 
reward, is stated to have been introduced to make a contribution 
towards the cost of providing services and facilities for 
at State airports. Last year a deficit of £2,300,000 was 
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Following the M.C.A. announcement, which was made last 
Monday, B.E.A. stated that the sum involved for them would be 
ae ae £100,000 year, which they could not at present 

d pos ei pe therefore, would have to be passed on to the 
A similar announcement was made by B.O.A.C., who 
tated that the cot in full year would be berweea {3,000 and 

40,000. 

The total number of passengers concerned will be more than 
24 million in the current year. 
nga in transit who continue their journey without a 

© mention is made of charges for aircrew or of “season” landing- 
cards for regular air travellers. 

A. Cdre. G. J. Powell—managing director of Silver City 
Airways, Ltd., whose main base of operations is Lympne— 
expressed some strong views on the new imposition. In past years 
during the summer months, but now all the year round, his 
company’s aircraft make short-duration, high-frequency ferry 
services across the Channel, and, therefore, the additional charge 
per passenger is likely to have a relatively greater effect than in A 
case of the Corporations’ medium- and long-distance flights. The 
Air Commodore feels this to be unfair to the “small-fare’’ 
passenger. He adds that Lympne—a State-controlled airport— 
is probably “‘one of the worst in the country,” although it is 

bably the only one that makes any moncy. It has no passenger 
ities and is “a mass of tumbiedown huts.” 


— to Castel Benito Record 
English Electric Canberra B.2 R Avons) last 
"Monday, February 18th, ew from to Cannel 

py in i, North Africa, a 1,469 
2hr4 sec, at an a of $38.13 statute m. th 
observer of the Royal Aero Club and, subject to official confirma- 
tion, will establish a new point-to-point world class record. On 
October 25th, 194% & de | avilland Comet, undertaking a similar 
routine flight, cov he distance in 3 hr 23 min. 

Supply. The pilot was SL 1. F De De Vigne, D.S.O., D.F.C., 
A. ‘C., & Ministry of Supply civil test pilot, and the navigator 
was 

In August last year a Canberra flew the Atlantic from Alder- 
grove, Northern Ireland, to Gander, Newfoundland, in the record 
time of 4 hr 18 min 24.4 sec. 


Congestion at New York’s Airports 


YORK is in the throes of what may be called an airport 
crisis following the closing-down of one of ite busiest airports, 
at Newark. Four principal airports in the region of the city of 
New York are involved, with some 1,000 movements daily. It will 
be remembered that a third serious accident in a period of two 
months, bringing the total of fatal casualties to 118, occurred 
recently at Newark, and as a result of unexpectedly strong pressure 
from people wwe Jaks. in the surrounding heavily built-up areas, the 
airport was closed down l investigations and 
a report from an airline committee under Captain Rickenbacker. 
As a result of Newark’s closing, the traffic at La Guardia and 
other airfields has increased considerably, and this has t 
public oo from new areas. It has therefore been deci 
that the y movements at La Guardia shall be limited to about 
50 and all international flights handled by Idlewild. The 
Keen Srivens are co-operating by limiting their movements 
into New York, and private pilots are being diverted elsewhere so 
far as is possible. It is reported that the present congestion is 
having repercussions on several outlying airfields. 


To Put the 
Record Right... 
Last week, in giving details of some 
important reappointments among 
higher executives of the Bristol 
Aeroplane Co., Ltd., we lished 
@ portrait of Sir William G. Verdon 
Smith. The photograph intended, 
however, was that of his son, Mr. 
William R. Verdon Smith, who, with 
Mr. George S. M. White, has been 
@ managing director of 
the company. We — 
of Mr. W. R. Verdon Smi 


SEND-OFF : H.E. Ahmed Abboud Pasha's Sealand (see below) shortly 

before its ato Cairo. Left to right are : Mr. W. Hambrook, sales 

controller of Short Bros. and Harland, Ltd. ; Rear-Admiral Slattery, man- 

aging director; Mr. A. W. Peacock, the purchaser's agent; Capt. 
4 Omar, personal pilot; and Mr. R. Flaxmen, assistant designer. 


Sealand for Egypt 

N America there is a demand for what might be termed the 

“little airliner’”—a smallish twin, luxuriously appointed and 
with good one-engine-out performance on the light loads it would 
normally carry—for use as a privately owned “executive transport .” 

A similar requirement quite often arises in Eastern countries, and 
we have more than once heard the Short Sealand suggested as 
being well suited to such rdles. 

It seems appropriate, therefore, that a particularly attractive 
“luxury” version of the Sealand has recently been completed for 
His Excellency Ahmed Abboud Pasha, director of the Khedevial 
Mail Line (Agency), Ltd., of Cairo. Registered SU-AHY and 
christened Nadia the machine left the United Kingdom on 
Wednesday, February 13th, on its delivery flight. 

The interior layout is designed for six passengers and the seats 

are capable of being reversed to face either forward or aft. The 
alls and ceilings of the cabin are lined with blue natural hide, and 
dark turquoise silk damask curtains embroidered in pink have been 
fitted to the cabin windows. Crew accommodation is for pilot and 
co-pilot, dual controls being provided, and a toilet compartment 
is fitted in the forward cabin. Special fittings include leading 
fuel tanks to bring the total a up to 185 gallons (this is 
first example of leading-edge tanks on Sealands—their com- 
paratively short range had previously been the subject of adverse 
comment); provision for air circulation and conditioning; and 
anti-glare protection for the pilots. Mr. D. Tanton, the manu- 
facturers’ staff pilot, and Capt. S. Omar, personal pilot to the new 
owner, the delivery flight. 


France Gets Sikorsky S.55 Licence 

Tz President-General Director of S.N.C.A.S.E., M. Georges 
Hereil, recently signed a contract for the construction of, 

initially, two hundred S.5 55 Fess ve under licence from the 

Sikorsky Division of Unite t Corporation. Final —— 

and most of the construction will be done in France, alt 

Italy, and possibly Germany, will co-operate in the 

of sub-assemblies. 


Viking Accident in Sicily 


A Vie en route from Bovingdon to Nairobi struck the 
slopes of Monte Rosa in Sicily at a height of about 3,sooft 
during a storm last Saturday evening. Thirty-one people on board 
—26 ea and crew of five under Capt. A. W. R. Perry— 

ported to have lost their lives; some reports said that 
34 bodies had been Sound. The aircraft had taken off from Nice 
after lunch to fly the leg to Malta, and after its non-arrival had 
been reported, an R.A.F. Lancaster based on Malta reported 
seeing wreckage on the mountain. A last signal had been received 
as - Viking left Sardinia at 2,200ft. 

Hunting Air Transport, Ltd., the operators of the aircraft, have 
made daily air-trooping flights to Malta since August last year, 
using 34-seat Vikings, and have been operating similar aircraft on 
the routes to South Africa since 1947. They have been making 
other regular flights in connection with the groundnuts scheme 
from 1948 onwards, and also flights to East Africa. In all these 
services, there has been no previous fatal accident. 
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The Next Valiant 

THOUGH no target date has been 
announced for the first flight of the second 
Vickers Valiant four-Avon bomber, 
Vickers-Armstongs, Ltd., state that it will 
very likely take the air towards the end of 
next month. In view of the time normally 
occupied by ground-running and similar 
tests, this news suggests that the aircraft is 
already virtually complete. 


Flying Studio 

NO fewer than 18 cameras are installed in 
the U.S. Navy AJ-2P reconnaissance air- 
craft, the first of which has been com- 
pleted North American at the former 
Curtiss-Wright plant at Columbus, Ohio. 
With two P. and W. R-2800 piston-engines 
in the wings and an Allison J-33 turbojet 
in the tail, it is a development of the AJ-1 
Savage, but remains distinct from the 
XAaJ-1 (two Allison T-40 turboprops) illus- 
trated in Flight of January 18th last. 


R.A.F in Greenland Expedition 

ROYAL AIR FORCE arctic equipment 
will be put to good use later this year in 
connection with the British North Green- 
land ition, one of the objectives of 
which is to study the structure of the 
Greenland ice-cap. This expedition-—con- 
sisting of about a dozen scientists assisted 
by a similar number of Naval officers—is 
due to sail in July, and will receive a con- 
siderable measure of air support in the 
shape of Sunderlands of Coastal Com- 
mand and aircraft of Transport Command. 
The former will act largely as reconnais- 


JEEP JUMP ; A Hastings of an R.A.F. parachute training unit in the Suez Canal Zone drops the 
first of its two jeeps during a training exercise staged by the 16th Independent Parachute Brigade 


Group ; the first of the porat 


rs waits in the 


to follow the vehicies earthward. Note the 


“erash-pans"’ on the wheels of the jeep, which is landed by four parachutes. The shroud-lines 
are so fine as to be virtually invisible in this photograph. 


sance aircraft, while the latter will make a 
number of supply-drops to enable the 
expedition to establish its forward bases. 
Quite apart from Pow — scientific 
purpose of the expedition, operations 
should provide valuable training for the 
aircrews involved. 


Equipment for Portugal 
THE U.S. aircraft-carrier Tripoli arrived 
in Lisbon last week with another nine 


gramme. Another Ameri 
spares and equipment. 


Modellers’ Day Out 

ONCE again Hawker Aircraft, Ltd., have 
placed their Langley Airfield at the dis- 
— of the Northern Heights Model 
ing Club for that ization’s annual 
day, to be held on Sunday, June 29th. 
s usual, the Queen’s Cup contest will be 
the principal event at the meeting, which 
annually attracts thousands of enthusiasts 

from all parts of the country. 


PARASOL : Typical of the thorough American approach to such matters is this carefully designed 
canopy, designed to give shade to Northrop ground staff employed on cockpit adjustments during 
intervals in the flight-testing of F-89As. In this country an umbrella version might be more appropriate. 


Surplus Aluminium 

ALTHOUGH aluminium is in very short 
supply in the U.S.A., a huge quantity— 
estimated some Officials as exceeding 
20,000,000 Ib dead weight—is going spare. 
The U.S.A.F., to whom it was originally 
allocated, now find they cannot use it; it 
will probably be used to help producers of 
light metal products to meet outstanding 
orders, although the U.S. car industry is 
very anxious to get its hands on it. 


G.O.C.’s Helicopter 

IT was reported from Kuala Lumpur last 
week that Major-General R. E. Urquhart, 
G.O.C. Malaya, has begun to use a heli- 
copter—presumably a Westland-Sikorsky 
D 'y—for pe transport. In it, 
he flew into a remote North ——— valley 
into which a Special Air Service Regiment 
had parachuted three days previously; he 
was accompanied by Lt-Col. Sloane, com- 
mander of the Regiment. This may be the 
first time a British G.O.C has used a 
helicopter in actual operations. 


Sailplane Duration Record 

IT is reported from France that two 
instructors of the S.A.L.S. have broken the 
world duration record for two-seat sail- 
planes, with a time 3 hr 37 min. They 
are M. Carraz and M. Brunswyck, who 
flew a Fouga Mauboussin C.M.7 from the 
airfield at Alpilles; a mistral wind of be- 
tween 30 and 80 m.p.h. was blowing during 
the period Fe' 4th-6th, wi the 
flight took place. ¢ previous record, 
held by Germany, was 50 hr 26 min, 
established in 1938. 


The Human Machine 


WAYS and means of ensuring the greatest 
efficiency in the use of the country’s man- 
t will be discussed at the “Human 
elations in Industry’’ Conference which 
the Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice is holding in London from March 
18th to 20th. The principal object is to 
discuss methods by which use of 
employment-techniques can be stimulated. 
The conference will be held at the head- 
quarters of the Institution of Civil Engin- 
eers and further particulars can be ob- 
tained from the Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Ministry of Labour and National 
— 8 St. James’s Square, London, 
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The importance of being a Delta... 


To-day, recognition is steadily growing 
throughout the aviation world that the 
Delta i: the aircraft design of the future . . 
the logical airframe to give better 
performance at higher altitudes over long 
ranges at greater speeds. It is significant 
that A. V. Roe has already achieved many 
scores of flying hours on the Delta 
planform with their 707 A &B 
Deltas. Such practical experience 

is the true source of future progress 
and world leadership. 


DEX. FA. 


A. V. ROE & COMPANY LIMITED, MANCHESTER 


MEMBER OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 
PIONEER ... AND WORLD LEADER IN AV'ATION 
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iS CANADAIR? 


Canada is one of today’s leading industrial countries of the world... and the home 
of Canadair, one of the most up-to-date and compact plants of its kind anywhere. 


Located near the great industrial city of Montreal, Canadair 


has all the vital requisites of a smooth running aircraft 
plant . . . abundant hydro-power and basic raw 
materials . . . ample labour potential . . . close 


availability to sub-contract facilities. 


In this setting Canadair is now mass producing 
F-86* Sabres, one of the world’s best jet fighters . . . 


is soon to follow with jet and transport trainers for the 


Squadron of 4 celebrared its 30° Royal Canadian and the United States Air Forces. 
Command air flying 

wip ae built North Stars pee For further information: European Representative, J. H. Davis, 
ataining Princes House, 190 Piccadilly, London, W1, England. 
1 round trips Lage No. } 
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world 


LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 


*Made under licence from North American Aviation Inc. 
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HERE AND THERE... 


Philatelic Auster 


THE Falkland Islands—to which Atgen- 
tina is laying claim—issued a new series 
of postage stamps on January 2nd. Each 
depicts an aspect of life on the islands, and 
the fourpenny denomination features a 
Mk 5 Auster. The island authorities em- 
ploy three of these aircraft for various 
duties, two being floatplanes and the third 
having wheels or skis as occasion demands. 
One of the floatplanes was originally 
brought to the Falklands by the survey 
ship John Biscoe to assist in taking off a 
party of scientists who had spent three 
years in the Antarctic. As will be seen, the 
stamp bears the head of our late King, so 
a revised issue will presumably appear. 


The new 
stamp. 


THE classic story of the passed-by-mouth 
army signal that started as “Send reinforce- 
ments, we are going to advance” and 
finished as “Send three-and-fourpence, 
we are going to a dance”’ is recalled by a 
recent reference in these pages to “Revolu- 
tion Airlines” (in the article Alaska’s 
Airlines, February 8th). A comparable 
feat of corruption had been achieved, for 
the name intended was “Reeve Aleutian 
Airways,” a company which operates 


with DC-3s. We are indebted to The 
ABC World Airways and Shipping Guide 
for pointing out this odd slip. 


NEW VIEW of Saab's Type 210 delta-wing research aircraft (Armstrong Siddeley Adder turbojet) 
indicates that the main wheels retract forwards. 


Notwithstanding the smail dimensions of this 


ambitious little machine, it has been possible to instal an ejection-seat, of Soeb manufacture. 


IN BRIEF 


ME: R. E. Mitchell has been appointed 
a director of Metalastik, Ltd., the 
Leicester specialists in rubber-to-metal 
bonded components. 

It is with that we learn of the 
death, which occurred on February 3rd, of 
Mr. Gordon Harvey Field, C.B.E., former 
director of research at Aluminium Labora- 
tories, Ltd., Banbury. 


* * 


A new leaflet from Hellermann Electric 
Ltd., Crawley, Sussex, lists a range of “P”’ 
clips now marketed by the company. Made 
of aluminium and covered with synthetic 
rubber, these clips are stated to be resistant 
to most aircraft fluids, and to extremes of 
temperature. 

Avro Canada announce that Mr. L. F. 
McCaul has been appointed sub-contracts 
manager of the company’s aircraft division. 
Mr. McCaul has been associated with the 


HERONS ON THE WAY: Two production models of the de Havilland 14/17-seat feederliner (four 


30 Mk 2) in the assembly shop at Hatfield, with a Comet's nose visible in the 
A retractable-undercarriage Heron, the Series fi, is reported under development. 


aircraft industry since he joined the Curtiss 
Aeroplane Co. at Buffalo in 1913; during 
the 1939-45 war he was in charge of pro- 
duction and procurement for Victory Air- 
craft, Avro Canada’s predecessor. 


Mr. R. Dean Roberts, formerly personnel 
manager of Fords at Dagenham, has 
appointment of direc- 
tor of personnel for the David Brown 


Mr. Dean 
Roberts, whose 
new post is 
announced 
here. 


Group. A former chairman of the Staff 
Management Association, Mr. Roberts was 
also a council-member of the Institute of 
Personnel t, from 1945 to 1951. 


* 


administrative offices of D. A. 
Denidl and Co., Ltd., makers of aircraft 
heaters and associated ‘equipment, are now 
at Fitzherbert Rd., Farlington, nr. Ports- 
mouth, Hants. (Cosham 7645 1-3). 

incipal centre remains 
Machyalleth » under the charge of Mr. F. 
manager. 


Mr. F.C. Lynam, F.R.Ac.S., the technical 
director of the Airscrew Company and 
Jicwood, Ltd., of Weybridge, Surrey, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
company. Mr. Lynam, who joined the 
board in 1946, was apprenticed as a naval 
architect; he joined Metal Propellers, Ltd., 
1928, and was appointed a technical 
assistant at the Airscrew Co., Ltd., in 1934. 


Since undercarriage efficiency is a 
primary requirement in a trainer, the fact 
that Dowty “Liquid Springing”’ is specified 
for the new Fokker S.14 Derwent-powered 
two-seater is a tribute to the suitability of 
this system. Three other Fokker types, the 
§.12,-S.13 and F.25 Promotor also make 
use of it; in the case of the S.12 and P.25 
the complete main and nose 
units are of Dowty manufacture. 
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PASSENGER 
round the 


WORLD 


—by All-British Airlines: An 


Australian Writer's Impressions 


By DUDLEY OSBORNE 


THE author is aviation editor of “The Sydney Daily La a 
and this account of a recent 15,000-mile trip eastward from 
Australia to England via North America contains some pertinent 
comments on aviation affairs in the United States Canada 


HE intention in making this flight—or rather, series of 

flights—was to girdle the globe by an all-red route (in 

the pre-Stalin interpretation of the word “red’’), 
travelling throughout by airlines of the British Common- 
wealth. Different airlines were used for every section, in 
order to make comparisons, if any. 

The departure was from Sydney, Australia, early last 
month, in the middle of the summer there. My purpose of 
flying into the contrasting cold and discomfort of the western 
world was deliberate—it was to see whether normal flying 
schedules and operations were able to be maintained during 
the worst of winter conditions, and also to observe and 
report on aviation affairs, en passant as it were. 

Carrying a heavy coat, muffler and snow-boots through Mascot 
air terminal, Sydney, while the temperature gasped around the 
106 mark, oceasioned some uninhibited comment among the staff 
there. 

The first section was to Canada via Canadian Pacific Airlines’ 
service. C.P.A., who recently announced details of their proposed 
Comet service over a portion of their Australia~Canada route, have 
been operating littl more than a marking-time service since they 
started this route nearly three years ago. Lack of equipment, 
accentuated by obligations to operate a Korean airlift from North 
America, has so far kept the frequency down to one service a fort- 
night. However, the company hive made the best possible use of 
their Canadair 4s which fly the run, by offering free stop-overs, 
with organized tours, at Fiji and Honolulu. How far this sight- 
sceing versus speed affects passengers to North America in their 
choice of which tucket to buy is difficult to assess; but some, no 
doubt reacting to the thought, “I shall pass this way but once,” do 
prefer the more leisurely night. 

Ihe Canadair, similar to the Argonaut, is a comfortable aircraft 
in which to fly, except that there is a tendency to noise from the 
four Merlin engines. C.P.A. expect to have the Comet service 
operating late this year as far as Honolulu, where passengers will 
transfer to DC-6Bs scheduled for delivery this autumn. The 
company's executives expect that they will then “have an edge” 
- their powerful competitors on this route, Pan American and 

3.C..P.A, 

C.P.A.’s director of operations, Capt. John Pentland (formerly 
of B.O.A.C.), piloted the aircraft over most of the route, but at 
one stage the company’s president, Mr. G. McConachie, took over. 
Mr. McConachie -or “Grant,”’ as he seems to be called by his 
staff keeps all his licences up to date, and C.P.A. employees 
maintain he is the only international airline president who still 
acts regularly as pilot on his company’s routes. 

A 13-hour stop-over at Fiji gave passengers a chance to sleep in 
a conventional bed. Despite the rather back-o’-beyond nature of 
the island, accommodation and food at the Lautoka Hotel com- 
pared more than favourably with the general run of such things 
available in Australia. 

Fiji residents are proud to have gained, recently, a regular air 
service, Run by Harold Gatty, former round-the-world flyer, with 
two de Havilland Rapides, the line is providing a useful service 
across Fiji and to the surrounding islands. 

On the resumed flight, our aircraft made the usual refuelling 
stop at Canton Island. Only airline, civil aviation and postal 
officials live at Canton, each man doing a six to nine months’ stint 
on this isolated, mile-and-a-half-long, men-only coral atoll. 


During our halt there, I learned that the isolation leads some of 
the men, and especially the younger ones, to look forward with 
more than usual anticipation to the brief contact with passengers 
who sail on the liner service between Vancouver and Sydney. As 
the stay is not very long, the more ardent young men-—-celibates, 
as it were, of Canton Island—adopt a rather direct approach to 
the unescorted females on board. 

Honolulu, though in its theoretically “off ’ season, was crowded 
to summer capacity with visitors. All airlines report capacity 
flights from the U.S. and Canada, and that there has, in fact, been 
no “off” season this year. The Matson shipping line has added to 
its Honolulu hotel string with the huge Surfrider Hotel at Waikiki, 
built in about 12 months and, like all the other hotels, crowded to 
capacity. 

onolulu must be one of the world’s busiest air-traffic centres, 
for, in addition to constantly increasing civil airline traffic, the 
U.S. Military Air Transport Service brings wounded from Korea 
into Hickam Field, almost adjoining the civil airport. There, also, 
the military operate an air, land and sea rescue service with S.§1 
helicopters. 

Honolulu was filling up in preparation for a forthcoming travel 
conference which the enterprising Tourist Bureau was ——- 
and top brass from every airline which serves the South Paci 
was assembling in force. 


Long Ocean-crossing 

Weather so far had been ideal. But the long flight from Hawaii, 
over 2,700 miles of sea to the American coast-—reputedly the 
longest over-sea route in the world—-took the aircraft through 
worsening conditions, until, at 17,cooft, we were above the weather 
and in clear sky. The aircraft refuel'ed at San Francisco, then 
continued to Vancouver, where it landed by I.L.S., dragging in 
past snow-covered fields and under thick clouds. Despite the 
extra orbiting involved in using the landing aid, we were only 
25 minutes late. 

C.P.A.’s vice-president, Mr. Hugh Main, showed me over their 
new seat-reservation centre, now almost complete. The principle 
emploved is One of visual booking-control, with the seating state 
of each flight shown on one end-wall. Telephone operators give 
immediate acceptance to passengers booking on flights which are 
still ““open’’ on the board. Slips booking the flight are then put on 
a conveyor belt, where they go to a “‘shift-master,” a girl who 
marks a seat chart of each flight. When only two seats are left on 
the aircraft, the shift-master puts a yellow caution disc on the 
flight, and operators then have to refer before accepting a booking 
on it. When the aircraft is sold out a red disc goes on the board, 
and the operators then offer callers the nearest date. 

Vancouver airport officials point proudly to a piece of sculpture 
as a remarkable example of anticipation. Erected about 15 years 
ago, it represents a rocket ship, in ston, poised in flight, and it 
looks very much like drawings appearing from time to time of 
secret projectiles, 

Although we had already called at San Francisco, passengers 
who, like myself, wanted to go there eventually, were not permitted 
to leave the airport. C.P.A. have no landing or pick-up rights in 
the U.S.; they are one of miny companies who are becoming 
affected by the whole question of reciprocal rights in the Pacific. 
There is an increasing tendency for governments to spoon-feed 
their own national carriers, and to restrict other airlines against 
picking up or setting down passengers at places where they stop 
during the flight. It is doubtful whether these practices help 
anybody in the long run, because the only way to ——— a 
certain route is by having as many carriers as possible flying 
their aircraft on it. 

After visiting Vancouver, I travelled back as far as San Francisco 
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(Left) A C.P.A. Canadair 
of the type 
author made the first part 
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in which the 
of his journey. 


(Right) The final stcge of 
the wip, from Montreal 
to London, was made in 
@ B.0.A.C. Stratocruiser. 


by British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines’ Australia-bound DC-6 
service. B.C.P.A.’s direct service to the American city is a regular 
dollar earner, because the U.S. carriers cull at Seattle and Portland. 

Though there was a 30-minute delay in take-off, due to weather, 
the DC-6 made the 795-mile flight comfortably in two and a half 
hours. San Francisco was wrapped in one of its chronic winter 
fogs, and the pilot had to use I.L.S. to get in. 

American hustle and efficiency does not apply to the Customs 
and immigration departments at San Francisco international air- 
port. These have to operate in one small shared office, and one 
airliner-load of passengers and their luggage crowd it uncomfort- 
ably. Examination took about an hour to complete—about twice 
as long as any other airport visited. In fairness to the polite officials 
who work there, I should add that one explained that most overseas 
visitors by air to the U.S. enter American territory at Honolulu. 
San Francisco serves only visitors arriving direct from Canada. 
“We'll have proper facilities in the new building now under 
construction,”’ an official said. 

Airline circles in San Francisco, and especially the big operators 
—T.W.A., United and American Airlines—told me of their 
serious concern with the operations of non-scheduled carriers who 
are currently very active on the West Coast. The “non-skeds,” 
as they are called, have been advertising cut rates on the popular 
San Francisco to New York and Chicago flights. The Attorney- 
General’s department has been inquiring into the operations of 
some unscrupulous non-skeds, and the San Francisco Better 
Business Bureau has lodged complaints. 

A United Airlines official said, “Nobody objects to legitimate 
charter operators, but the nomadic non-skeds only want to take 
the cream off the best services when traffic is at its busiest—and 
they’re not always particular how they doit.’’ The usual procedure 
is for a ticket agent to set up office in a city hotel, advertise as 
Something-or-«ther Air i1es, and try to charter an aircraft when 
he = a handful of bookings. Few of the non-skeds actually own 
aircraft. 

As an instance of one of the pitfalls of this haphazard method of 
airline operating, I was told: “A party of soldiers returned from 
Korea made up a plane-load recently to go to New York. At 
Chicago, one engine of the DC-3 packed up. The pilot tried for a 
day tc buy a spare in the district, found he couldn’t, so left for 
Los Angeles by an afternoon plane. The following morning the 
soldiers found they’d been dumped.” 


A snowpicugh clears the taxi-tracks at Dorval, Montreal. 


The regular operators have now inaugurated a “coach-fare”’ 
rate of 99 dollars coast-to-coast to counteract the non-skeds; but 
the services are so busy that le are often tempted to take a 
cha xe with irregular operators. Federal action may be necessary 
- protect the public against the worst abuses of mushroom air- 
ines. 


After returning to Vancouver by B.C.P.A., it was necessary to 
stay overnight because of heavy bookings for the Trans-Canada 
Airlines flights, on one of which I was scheduled to cross Canada. 
This experience of boom conditions in air travel in North America 
was general throughout my stay there. For the first time, winter 
traffic is as heavy as summer. Almost every one of T.C.A.’s 100 
daily flights is heavily booked. 

The temperature at Vancouver when we left was a near-mild 


38 degrees. But by the time T.C.A.’s North Star had reached 


Calgary, our first stopping place, it was as many degrees below. 
The flight over the Rockies was made at night, and Canadians 
told me that I had therefore missed what, they told me patriotic- 
ally, was the finest scenic flight in the world. 

My connection at Calgary was delayed two hours because of 
blizzard conditions which had held up take-off at Vancouver. But 
the airport building was warm and comfortable, and there was an 
all-night restaurant. 


Smoothing the Way 

At Toronto, where I spent a day, the U.S. Customs and immi- 
gration had that week inaugurated a new service which should 
bring whoops of joy from every international air traveller. Pas- 
sengers flying to the U.S. from the Canadian city now pass Ameri- 
can Customs and immigration before they enter on the aircraft. 
At their destination, they leave the airport without formality. 

1.A.T.A. and 1.C.A.O., whose representations brought about 
this new scheme, are hopeful that the idea will spread to other 
countries. Sir William Hildred, the dynamic Yorkshireman who 
is director-general of I.A.T.A., told me in Montreal that he 
considers it one of the most important achievements to date in the 
Association's campaign to simplify international flying for travel- 
lers. Were the system to be applied in England, it would mean, 
for example, that a French customs-immigration team would be 
stationed at Heathrow, and British officers in Paris. 

At Montreal I took the opportunity of visiting the Canadair 
plant. Now the largest aircraft factory in Canada, covering 40 
acres, the factory was bought from the Canadian Government in 
1946 by the Electric Boat Company. This concern, American 
manufacturers of submarines, took to the new line of business with 
great success, and they expect almost to double their payroll this 
year from the present 6,000. Three-quarters of the workers are 
French-speaking, but my escort, Mr. A. Ainger, said that labour 
relations between these and the English-s; ing loyees are 
am “Foremen, though, have to be bilingual,” Mar. Ainger 
said. 

The plant is currently in full production of F-86 Sabres, and 
during my visit the 200th was just coming off the line. Tooling-up 
is going ahead for production of the T-33, the dua!-controlled 
version of the Shooting Star. A specimen T-33 was at the com- 
avo hangar. In comparison with the comparatively “short- 
legged” English jets, this aircraft stands rather high off the 
ground; it looks impressive, with sleek lines. 

Canadair’s carpentry shop was building a mock-up of the T-36 
navigation trainer, for which they gained a contract recently. This 
is an all-metal, low-wing job, with ten backward-facing seats; 
one can see possibilities for it as a feederliner when civil aircraft 
manufacture is again a possibility. 

Montreal and New York airline offices report, in chorus, capacity 
business for the new tourist-fare services which start on May Ist 
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PASSENGER round the WORLD... 


over the North Atlantic. The joint announcement by the 11 
companies who will operate the oie fares had appeared a few 
days previously in the U.S. and Canadian press. Mr. G. 
McDougall, B.O.A.C.’s Montreal manager, said that his office 
alone had booked more than 600 * “tourists” within the first seven 
days after the announcement. “And not one of the passengers 
has travelled by air before to the U.K.,” he added. 

It seems that « tors’ forecasts that tourist fares will open up 
a new transatlantic market is likely to be realized. The number of 
travellers from this side who will be able to take advantage of the 
bargain rates is, of course, still limited by dollar restrictions; but 
at least we can look forward to an increase in dollar-spending 
visitors. 

Promptly at take-off time, the B.O.A.C. Stratocruiser in which 
I was to fly to England left Dorval Airport, Montreal, and headed 
over the dark Atlantic. Roger, a 12-year-old travelling alone in the 
seat behind me, was crying softly to himself. A sympathetic 
hostess chaffed him out of it. “He doesn’t want to go back to 
school,”’ she whispered to me. 

“I felt like that about a two-mile journey to lessons when I was 
his age,"’ I said. Roger travels between Canada and his London 
school every holiday period, in order to spend his vacations with 
his father 

B.O.A.C. serve carefully thought-out, adequate meals during 
the flight. Passengers’ digestions, especially when they are 
English, and are therefore associated with austerity-shrivelled 
stomachs, should always be protected against their owners in 
this way 

Our flight- t owe called for a 94-hour direct flight to Prestwick. 
There was slight turbulence as we went out over St. John’s. 
About dawn - B.O.A.C. skipper, Capt. Woodman, invited me 
on to the flight deck. From the height at which we were flying, the 
horizon fell away at the sides in a gentle parabola which the rising 
sun tinted to a rosy pink. We were running about 4§ minutes 
behind schedule because of a temporary 130-m.p.h. head-wind 
which had no right to be there. Then down through swirli 
cloud until we came out over the Scottish coast and to a soft 
landing at Prestwick. 

After refuelling passengers and aircraft, the flight over the 
uniformly neat English countryside to London was only a short 
hop. Grey mist was closing in on Heathrow when we landed. 
Half an hour later, the weather was “‘clampers’’. 

I said to Roger as we went through the terminal building, “I 
suppose you'll have an interesting story to tell your schoolmates 
about the flight.”’ 


FLIGHT 


Snowmen: B.0.A.C. engineers prepared for the worst at Dorval. 


He looked at me scornfully. “‘All we did was take off, and fly, 
and then land again,” he said. 

Time was when a journalist could thrill his readers with wonder 
as he tapped out a story of how he dined in Canada and breakfasted 
in England. Now, a > ener said, all you do is take off, and fly and 
then land again. It’s as simple as that. 

Which is as high a compliment on the reliability of 1952 air 
travel as you could wish to have. 

On the 15,223-mile flight eastwards across the world, I had been 
held up, in all, for 3 hours 10 minutes. The next stage, via 
B.O.A.C, and Qantas, is through the Middle East, homeward, to 
“down under”. 


TECHNICAL TELEVISION 


WHEREAS to most people the term TV suggests fireside 
entertainment, a recent paper read before the Royal Society 
of Arts demonstrated the immense value of television techniques 
in a number of more serious fields. 

The author, Mr, J. D. McGee, M.Sc., Ph.D., A.M.LE.E., of 
E.M.1. Research Laboratories Ltd., divided his paper into three 
main sections: the extension of human vision made possible by 
TV, the increased range of light wavelengths which could be 
“seen’’, and the capacity for visual memory, 

He expressed surprise at the past lack of exploitation of such 
fields, but said that this phase appeared to have ended—the future 
would probably see a much more widespread use of television in a 
number of applications. 

Under the “extension of vision” heading, Mr. McGee spoke of 
colour TV of surgical operations, submarine television—the first 

plication of such a camera as a Substitute for a human 
p< nea in difficult or dangerous situations—and the use of TV 
in connection with dangerous processes and guided weapons. 
The two last headings were combined in a discussion of atomic- 
weapon research, whilst the paper also dealt with the simplicity of 
televising structural failures in radio-controlled aircraft—in 
which connection, what might be termed “chairborne test-pilots” 
were mentioned. 

The subject of guided weapons was naturally restricted by 
security, but Mr. MoGee" 8 paper recorded an interesting series of 
experiments which took place in 1938-9, in which transmission 
from an airborne TV camera was studied in the E.M.I. laboratory 
at Hayes; ground targets were easily identifiable up to es of 
over 50 miles. This had led to discussion upon the use of tele- 
vision as an accurate guide to the flight of, for example, a guided 
missile for use against small targets. 

Under the heading of “increased range of wavelength,” the 
paper discussed the use of television with infra-red and ultra- 
violet radiation. 

The sub-headings of the “television memory” section were 
“radar display’’; “transmitting pictures over a narrow frequency- 
band circuit” (for still, or slowly varying, picture transmission) ; 
“stroboscopic television ;"’ and “television in astronomy.”’. 


SPECIAL GAS-TURBINE COURSES 


Tr School of Gas Turbine Tec , Farnborough, is to 
hold three detailed and highly specialized courses this summer. 
Normally, the school’s courses cover the overall picture of gas- 
turbine design as comprehensively as possible in the space of three 
weeks. Three special courses, however, have been arranged, each 
of which will take one component and devote a whole week to 
dealing with it in detail. This instruction is primarily intended for 
those already engaged in design-work. 

The first course, from June 30th to July uly a will deal with the 
theory and design of compressors; the second (July 7th to po 
with combustion and the design of heat-exchangers; 

(from July 14th to 18th) the theory and 
ines. 

Other S.G.T.T. courses arranged for this year are as follow : 

tactical aircraft-engine courses, February 25th-March 7th, 
Fane gth-20th and October 6th-17th; aircraft-engine design, 
yy 12th-30th, August 11th-29th and November 24th-December 
12th; international courses on aircraft and industrial gas-turbines, 
March 17th-April 4th and September 8th-26th ; design and 
tions of industrial gas turbines, April 1 sth-May and and 
27th-November 14th. 
aaa design courses are of approximately post-graduate standard 
to students of British or Commonwealth nationality. 
include the running and —s of gas-turbine power units, 
how ny with performance calculations. The industrial 
courses also include specialist lectures on economics and on the 
traction and process-plant i 

The international courses are for foreign students only, and are 
a combination of the aircraft and industrial design-courses, thus 
covering all applications of the gas turbine. 

The practical aircraft-gas-turbine courses are open to students of 
any nationality, These courses are concerned principally with 
stripping, assembly and installation work, and do not require a 
high standard of academic knowledge. 

All courses start at 9 a.m. on Mondays and finish on Friday 
afternoons. 
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HELICOPTER ASSAULT 


Possibilities of Landing Troops in Strength on Hostile 


Corps at Quantico, 
This school is engaged upon the 
—_—— of the helicopter inva- 
sion technique, in which it has 
employed the USS. ‘Palau’ as a 
This photograph 
shows an 1 being brought up in 
the lift with rotor ‘bodes folded, while 
at the foot of the poge the carrier is 
seen with eight HRPs ranged on her 
flight deck. 


NALYSIS of the results of exercises held last year by 
the U.S. Marine Corps, utilizing i i 
copters and CVE escort carriers of the U.S. Navy, has 

in active warfare. 

During these exercises, basic techniques were worked out 
greater numbers of helicopters and carriers. The operation 
of numerous rotary-wing aircraft from carriers presented 
some peculiar problems, but, even so, they were thought to 
be less complex than those encountered in present carrier- 
borne jet-fighter practice. 

Reviewing the results of the exercises in a lecture to the 
S.A.E., Lt-Col. K. B. McCutcheon, U.S. Marine Corps, 
said that it had been found quite practicable to embark a 
complete invading force—on a small scale—in a single car- 
rier, this including pilots, mechanics, and assault troops. The 
Piasecki aircraft used were equipped with folding rotor 
blades, and could be housed in the ship’s hangars until 
required. In preparation for an assault, the aircraft were 
brought up to the flight deck and ranged as closely as their 
ee ee while the pilots and troops were being 


The operation was under the control of the carrier’s air 
officer in the island superstructure, who was assisted by the 
retention of the coloured-helmet scheme used for the ready 
che balicopes of flight-deck persornel. In early exercises, 


airborne, the force could proceed to the landing area either 
in close formation, or by individual routes to give a dispersed 
assault. Even when the operation was restricted by the slow 


Territory: Lessons of U.S. Marine Corps Exercises 


while the actual landing would be screened by a number of 
methods, including low-flying to take natural advantage of 
the local- terrain, and the use of air-laid smoke-screens. The 
actual landing would be made under the cover of fighters 
and attack aircraft. 

The helicopters could alight anywhere that an in 
army could want to be placed, while preserving the 
formation that the force would wish to assume upon going into 
action. With larger aircraft, shortly to enter service, whole 
regiments could be transported intact, and placed behind 
natural cover in any desired situation. 

One of the first calls from a landed force was usually for 

The best practice had been found to be the landing 

of the gun crew in advance of their piece so that they could 
direct the helicopter pilot to the precise location in which 
they wanted the weapon placed. The use of a sling hoist 
enabled the pilot to release the gun quickly and accurately, 
so that it could go into action at once. This “flying crane” 
technique could be applied to almost any kind of war material ; 
even in thickly-wooded country, the helicopter’s powers of 
hovering permitted the accurate lowering of supplies by crane. 

Helicopters retained certain of the advantages of water- 
borne landing craft, which had been lost upon the introduc- 
tion of gliders and parachutes as means of delivering invading 
armies. They were essentially two-way vehicles, and could 
carry, not only the army, but anything they might require to 
sustain them in combat. After putting down the first assault 
force, they could return to their carrier and bring in rein- 
forcements, ammunition, and maiy other requirements, while 
on the return journeys, they could evacuate wounded direct to 
a base hospital or ship—there was, in fact, no need for a 


McCutcheon said that no trouble had been experienced, the 
helicopters having been found more amenable to carrier work 
than fixed-wing aircraft. In conclusion, he mentioned that 
no special training or indoctrination had been found neces- 
sary for helicopter-borne troops. “In fact,” he said, “we 
only use two words of command : Get in! . . . Get out!” 
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Most of the experience on which | f 
Lt.-Col. McCutcheon's opinions were 
based was obtained with Piasecki 
HRP-1 helicopters at the U.S. Marine Bi 
ranging; it had since been found that the assault aircraft 
could be launched from anywhere on the deck, and the pro- 
cedure was at present rather flexible. helicopter ever to be empty. : 
, The exercises had shown that actual launching could be As regards landing the aircraft back on the carrier, Lt-Col. 
cruising speeds of the HRPs Bs 
(60 to 100 m.p.h.) it had been , . 
miles by helicopter in the time 


ICE-ISLAND 


An Imminent U.S. Air 


Expedition, and the Phenomena it may 
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AIRSTRIPS? 


Encounter 


By FRANK ILLINGWORTH 


HIRTY-FOUR American airmen and scientists are 

to spend the summer on an oceanographic survey of 

the Polar Basin—that is, the ice- — waters lying 
between the north coast of Siberia, ¢ and Alaska. 
They recently left the naval air station at Patuxent River 
(Maryland) in three aircraft for the most northerly promon- 
tory in Alaska, Point Barrow, where there is a laboratory 
and airstrip. 

The «aircraft have been fitted with combination ski-wheel 
landing gear and they carry winches and hauling tackle so that 
they can extricate themselves in an emergency. 

It is almost certain that landings will be made on the three 
sizeable ice islands which are known to revo.ve around tle North 
Pole—and which could prove strategically impoitant as advance 
bomber and interceptor bases, and as mid-way airficlds on any 
future trans-polar civil air routes between North America and 
the Soviet Union. 

The U.S.A.P. established a temporary meteorological camp 
on the ice-floes 200 miles north of Alaska last year. The Russians 
have maintained scientific stations on tioating sea-ice for many 
months at a stretch—camps which were established from the 
air—and there is no doubt that the United Stetes could maintain 
& permanent advance air base and met. and radar outpost on one 
of the three islands now known to be revolving around the Pole. 

Authorities in America think it will prove easy enough to 
establish such advance outposts. At a conference in Washington 
last year, a member of the U.S. Naval Hydrographic Otmee, 
Mr. J. P. Allen, said that bulldozers and men could be parachuted 
onto the ice islands to flatten out landing-strips. 

The first of the islands, known as T-1, was discovered on 
August 14th, 1946, by an aircraft of the U.S.A.F. Arctic Metcorolo- 
oe Flight. When flying through fog 300 miles north of Point 

rrow the navigator located on his radar screen an island about 
18 miles long by 16 miles wide. Appreciating the strategic value 
of even a small island in the Polar Bair, the U.S.A.F. diverted 
aircraft from Arctic patrol duties to tolliow up the discovery. 

Because of continuing fog the search had to be conducted 
entirely by radar, from 17,0c00ft, and, although successive flights 
located T-1 without diffculty, each fix put the island a few miles 
to the cast of the previous one. T-1 seemed to be moving ! And 
indeed it was, for far from being an outrider to the mythical 
Crocker Land (the name applied last century to the Polar region 
then thought to be solid land) it was afioat and drifting around 
the Pole from Alaska in the general direction of tae U.S.S.R. 

When the fog finally lifted, T-1 appeared as a 300-square-mile 
oblong of ice, its cliffs towering to a height of 200ft—from which, 
on the principle that only one-cighth of tloating ice appears above 
the water, its overall depth was put at 1,6c0oft. 

The ice of the Polar Basin is normally of the “pack” variety 
(i.e., bergs), with “pans”? up to 14ft in thickness, which, driven 
by wind and current, pile into contorted barriers sometimes 
1ooft above the sea, But T-1 bore no relation to “pack.” krom 
its colour and form it was obviously glacial ice—a gigantic berg 
broken from a glacier. 


The * coastline "’ of Island T-1, with its 200/t ice-cliffs. 


In 1946 the U.S.A.F. 58th Strategic Reconnaissance Squadron, 

under Lt-Col. J. Fletcher, was given the job of ma 
course of T-1, and the next three years saw the islan hms pa 
Pole and then back westwards along the coast of Canada and 


Next it was decided to discover if there were any more natural 
landing fields in the Polar Basin. In July 1951 the ‘sth Strategic 
Reconnaissance Squadron found an island, nearly half as bi 
ae as T-1; and a few days later a third island was yoatinte ¢ 

ped like a kidney, covering some 40 square miles, and situated 
between the Pole and the coast of Siberia. 

Meanwhile, there were arguments about the origin of the ice 
islands. The theories were that (a), they dated from the last ice 
more than 15,000 years old, 
were “* ends of a glacier flowing into 


The cameras of the 58th Squadron proved the latter theory to 
be the correct one. Flying along the coast of Ellesmereland (the 
island about the size of Britain lying off the extreme north-east 
of Canada), Lt-Col. Fletcher discovered a massive glacier: the 
outline of its “coast” matched the contours of T-2. In other 
words, this island—and, in all bility, the others, too— 
originated in this vast glacier, and, judging by the snail’s 
at which the latter is moving into the sea, the oldest of the 
islands must be at least 1,000 years old. From photographs it 
appears that they melt around the edges during the polar summer 
and make up their loss again in winter. 

When last photographed, T-2 was resting at the North Pole; 
T-1 was aground off Ellesmere Island; and T-3 was drifting 
towards Siberia. 

The three could bring about a novel situation in international 
politics. America claims unofficially “all territory becween 
Alaska and the Pole,” and the U.S.S.R. makes official claims on 
all territory between the Pole and the Soviet’s Arctic coast. 
What, then, happens if an American-manned met. station and 
airfield drifts into the “Soviet sector’’ of the Arctic, or vice versa? 


TURBO-CYCLONE PROGRESS 


T was Dr. H. R. Ricardo who pointed out that the piston 
engine was eminently suited to small volumes of working fluid 
at high temperature and pressure, while the gas turbine was 
better suited to deal with larger volumes at a lower temperature 
and pressure. Since the aircraft piston-engine produces an 
exhaust which, though approaching the permissible upper limit of 
temperature, lends itself to the operation of a gas turbine, a logical 
~~ was to couple the two systems. 
he Wright Turbo Cyclone (described in Flight of July 27th, 
1950) is a development of the familiar Cyclone 18, with three 
small “blow-down”’ turbines driven by the exhaust gas. The 
turbines are arranged at 120 deg. around the rear of the engine and 
are geared to the main crankshaft via a hydraulic coupling. There 
is thus no question of “turbo-supercharging’’ in the accepted 
sense 


The first aircraft to take the Turbo Cyclone was the Lockheed 
P2V-4 Neptune, although flight testing took place with an engine 
installed in the nose of a B-17 in October 1949. Reports of the 
—— of the engine in Neptunes indicate that there have 

very few troubles; some sludging which had occurred in the 
hydraulic coupling of the turbine drive is now reported cured, 
while lowering the turbine inlet tem a age se to 950 deg F has 
resulted in an “iadefinite” turbine life. One Neptune squadron 
has, in fact, been authorized to operate the Turbo Cyclone to 
1,000 hours between overhauls. 

Other installations of the engine include, among service aircraft, 
the later types of P2V Neptune, the R-70 Super Constellation 
naval transport, the C-121C U.S.A.F, Constellation, and the 
C-119H Packet, which is due to make its first flight shortly. 
Among civil types, the Turbo Cyclone is to be the standard 
plant for the L-1049C Super Constellation and the Douglas Bc-7, 
while there is a possibility of an installation in the Convair 340. 

At present, Turbo Cyclones are being delivered only for eallitary 
and naval aircraft, but the “compound Super eee: s is due 
to go into production towards the end of this year 
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Bulldog....Gauntlet....METEOR 8 


A Photographic Record of No. 19 Squadron Through Two Decades 


HAT “They can because they think they can” is as 


in the = war. How often one hears today’s squadrons 
compared adversely with the same units of past years! Such 
criticisms, of course, ar: seldom, if ever, valid ;;certainly they 
could never be made of No. 19’s formation flying, as the 
comparative photographs published on these pages will tes- 
tify. There was no cheating—a selection of air-to-air photo- 
graphs obtained during pre-war visits was sent to the squad- 
ron with a request to have the formations repeated; and the 
challenge was immediately and accepted by 
the present commanding officer, S/L. B. L. Duckenfield, 
A.F.C., on behalf of his pilots. 

It is now 20 years since I first visited them. They were 
then at Duxford, near Cambridge, and it was a Cambridge 
University Air Squadron Atlas which was borrowed in order 
to obtain photographs of their Bristol Bulldogs in various 
formations—a novelty in those days. In the early nineteen- 
thirties the R.A.F. was still trying to rival the Navy as a silent 
service. No visits by the Press to describe and photograph 
the squadrons had been during the long period 
Air Force Lord (“Boom”’) 


No. 19 Squadron in squadron fo on (above) 
Mores 1962 end (righ in 1932. S/L. Duckenfield, 
AF.C., led the Meteors and Sil. A. C. . D.F.C., the Bulldogs. 
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Bulldog... Gauntlet... METEOR 8 


Trenchard was Chief of the Air Staff. The embargo was lifted in 45. - 
The next visit was three years later, when No. 19 had been re-equi 
Gloster Gauntlets, which they kept until they were given Spitfires in in 7, As 
with the Bulldogs, photographing the Gauntlets was novel in itself. One of the 
very few two-seater Bulldogs was obtained and I flew as the ninth member of 
the squadron. If memory serves, this was a very cramped and draughty trip. 
Then came the war : “security” frowned on courtesy visits to fighting units 
and prohibited the mention of their identification and location. 

To become one of the squadron again in this most recent visit, I was put into the front seat 
of a Meteor 7 with Sgt. Mercer as a very considerate and skilful back-seat driver. As a passenger 
one feels very detached in the nose of the Meteor 7—the wing seems so remote. The feeling is 
almost akin to that which one had in the front seat of the old Blackburn rape ern of 1917, 
where an effort of mind was required to bring conviction that the rest of the aircraft belonged 
to the bit in which one was flying 

No longer could ane te 6 camels formation take-off, as in the days of Bulldogs and 
Gauntlets, but the Meteor 8s did get away in sections of three—with considerable despatch, 


BOVE are comparative Squadron 
A Vic formations of Gloster Gaunt- 
lets, 1935 (S/L. J. R. Cassidy), and 
the present-day Meteor 8s. the 
= is a glimpse, through the C.0.'s 

pared day's and a 
of Sgt. Mercer, whe 

the photographic Meteor 7 Tg the 
back seat. the left is No. 19 


are:— 
/0. B. M. Harnett, P/O. 
R. M. Scott, 


rd, F/O. 
FA. 


Sgt. J. Coutts and D. Taylor. 
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METEOR 8 ee 


and 
take off immediately afterwards. squadron i x 
In the air, the present-day the squadron’s home until 1938, but the ipment changed 
of intercom and R/T. to aid in building up a perfect forma- __firs i Bulldogs » and for eS 
tion. On the other hand, throttle response is much slower the Battle of Britain it had various marks of Supermarine 
with turbojets than it was with Bristol Jupiter and Mercury itfires. 


radials. The most useful “station-keepers” on the Meteor From oe 7 3, with Spitfire VBs and 22s, the unit 
are, of course, the air brakes. was ter sweeps, interceptions and convoy 
But all this is really beside the point : from the photographs _ patrols. suas of aeaaae anauih destroyed reached the 


it is quite clear that No. 19 Squadron is as good as ever it was ae 1943. The next year, ig ype nee gobs 4 
—and was as good as it is now. r 

No. 19 Squadron was formed in September, 1915, at T.A. 
Castle Bromwich and went to France in July of the f in 5 th \ 
year, equipped with B.E.12s. In October, 1916, it was re- work with daylight comtine raids. t 
equipped with Spads and did much air-fighting and contact- There was another change in 1946. The squadron reverted 
patrol (Tac.R) work with them until Sopwith Dolphins to Spitfires, but again this was only for a year. In 1947 D.H. 
were issued in 1918. 5 ee Se ee oe Hornets were taken on charge and No. 19 became a day- 


the First World War, during which they clai 145 enemy Last year the Hornets were changed for Meteors and the 

aircraft destroyed, the unit was disbanded Itis one 
In 1923 it was re-formed at Duxford as a training flight the units which recently qualified for the King’s Standard. 
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Bey ; Flight Line Astern. The extra spon of the Meteo ing the squadron Gauntlets and Meteors in ij 
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UNIFORMITY 


No. 2 Soluble Quenching Ol 


provides uniform quenching speed 
throughout a wide temperature range. 


It remains uniform with continued use 
and is good to the last drop—even 


after years of use. 


No. 2 Soluble Quenching Oil outlasts 
other quenching oils and is the most 


economical. 


Send for full technical 


information. 


BIRMINGHAM 4 ENGLAND 
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The Brancker Memorial Lecture: 
Sir Frederick Bowhill Makes An 


Outspoken Criticism of Official Policy 


The modern concept of a civil 
flying-boat is secn in the 
Sounders-Roe Duchess which, 
with six Ghost turbojets, is de- 
000ft carrying 74 passengers. 


N his paper, The Flying-boat and its Place in Aviation, 
given before the Institute of Transport on February 
11th, as the tenth Brancker Memorial Lecture, Air Chief 

Marshal Sir Frederick Bowhill, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.M.G., 

D.S.O., chose a subject which, we regret to say, is not popular 

with those who are vested with the authority of operating 

this country’s air commerce. But Sir Frederick is the Chief 

Aeronautical Adviser to the Ministry of Civil Aviation, and 

we find it difficult to credit that anyone with such a back- 

ground and in such a position can speak so trenchantly on a 

subject, no matter how transiently unpopular, and continue 

to be disregarded. We firmly believe that the flying-boat will 
ome back into its own sooner or later, and can but hope, with 

Sir Frederick, thet for the want of courageous far-sightedness 

2 eee! places the renaissance may not be dangerously long 

ed. 

po his lecture, Sir Frederick said that he knew he 
aad been called “‘a voice crying in the wilderness,” but he was 
seriously alarmed at the modern trend of thought in certain 

arters which seemed to be to eliminate the flying-boat and to 

away all the knowledge which had been built up during 

many hard and strenuous years. To lose this valuable experience 
was nothing more nor less than a tragedy. 

From a passenger and freight point of view, Sir Frederick 
thought that the long-distance aeroplane, if it was to pay its way, 
must become larger and larger, which, in broad terms, meant 
more land, stronger runways, etc., and thus more expense. In 
many s of the world land was now very valuable, more 
especially in view of the increase in population, and the vital 
necessity to use every productive acre to alleviate the food problem. 


THE FLYING-BOAT’S MARTYRDOM 


It therefore followed that the more we could use the sea, the 
estuaries and the rivers, the better. The a o the Air Staff 
had said that one of the main headaches of the rearmament 
programme of the United Kingdom was the matter of acrodromes. 

There was the oft-quoted argument that good flying-boat bases 
were difficult to find even in the British Isles, and in support of 
this view reference was sometimes made to that excellent Report 
of the Flying-boat Base Committee of 1947, of which the chairman 
was Lord Pakenham. There was one paragraph of that report to 
which Sir Frederick wished to draw particular attention, because 
he so often found that it _ taken as a matter of course that, 
although all facilities had to be provided for land aircraft, makeshift 
arrangements would do for flying-boats. He therefore quoted 

“that the commercial flying-boat must be able to command in 
every respect equal efficiency in its terminal facilities to that 
accorded to the landplane. _ This applies to operational aids and to 
traffic-handling amenities.’ 

The committee were asked to * ‘select a single site for a flying- 
boat base,” and this led to the principle that reasonable proximity 
to London had to govern their search. As would be remembered, 
their final choice was Langstone Harbour, and a most excellent 
base it would have made, at quite reasonable cost when compared 
with the cost of large aerodromes suitable for the large modern 
land aircraft. 


Affinity with Shipping 


Sir Frederick was of the opinion that the flying-boat should 
increase in size to well above that of the Princesses and that, as 
regards bases, they should be treated in the same manner as ships. 
No one expected ships, which were the lifeline of the British 
Empire, not to have complete facilities in the form of navigational 
aids, docks, warchouses, dry docks, et:., and we ought to regard 
the big flying-boat on the same lines. 

He suggested that the number of big international aerodromes 
which were required in the United Kiagdom had to be kept down 
to strict limits, and he would make that limit four. In the same 
way, marine-aircraft bases would also be kept down. Where 
eng aes the big flying-boat bases should be connected with the 

ig shipping ports, such as London, Southampton, Liverpool and 
the C ly . In fact, suggested Sir Frederick, they should be looked 
upon in a somewhat different light from that of past thinking. 
Passengers and freight would arrive and be taken away by heli- 
copter, light aeroplane, train or road. If we so looked upon them, 
we should find sites and facilities much easier to obtain. Rivers 
and estuaries could be used for landing and taking off, and this 
would also help to alleviate the noise nuisance. Sir Frederick said 
that he had talked about flying-boat bases only in the British Isles, 
but if the problem was fairly faced, keeping closely in mind the 
analogy of shipping, he felt certain that there would be little 
difficulty in finding suitable bases in other parts of the world. 

Turning to the commercial aspects of the flying-boat, Sir 
Frederick posed the question: “Can we learn from the past 
whether the flying-boat has a commercial future?” This type of 
aircraft was first taken into substantial use by British air services 


Forerunner of a long line of magnificent aircroft, the C-class boats built 
by Short Brothers gave unrivalled service over the Empire Routes. 
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THE FLYING-BOAT’S MARTYRDOM 


in 1931, and the introduction of the Empire Air Mail Scheme in 
1937-38 gave an impetus to the use of the flying-boat. It was of 
interest to look at the Air Ministry's view in 1934, and the reasons 
why they proposed to use flying-boats on the majority of the 
Empire Air Mail services : (i) The flying-boat gave greater security 
over long stretches of water, whilst facilitating the comfort of 
passengers and promoting economy of fuel costs. (ii) It would 
avoid heavy costs in the maintenance of runways along the 
routes, (iti) Only a flying-boat service would meet the declared 
wish of the Union government to see Imperial Airways operating 
a coastwise service to Durban. And another factor might have 
been that difficulties may have been encountered in obtaining 
landing grounds in certain European and Middle East countries. 

The position of flying-boats was reviewed again early in 1948, 
and the very broad points put forward against the type were, 
firstly, the flying-boat had lagged behind the aeroplane in develop- 
ment and was thus less economical than the equivalent type of 
landplane (in other words, the flying-boat of 1937/38 was being 
compared with that of the modern landplane of 1948); and, 
secondly, the expense of supplying flying-boat bases, othep 
nations having abandoned the civil flying-boat; the British 
Government would thus have to bear the full cost of marine bases 
abroad required for any British use. It then came up for con- 
sideration as to whether the Princesses should be abandoned, but 
the Government of the day decided that they should not. 

It would be remembered that British South American Airways 
came to the conclusion that they could operate the Princess satis- 
factorily on their two major routes, and that there were in existence 
along the Corporation's routes strategically placed natural marine 
bases capable of more economical operation than those on the 
Empire routes. But some time after the merger of B.S.A.A. with 
B.O.A.C, the projected use of the Princess on these routes was 
abandoned. 


Economic Arguments 


Under the heading “Economics,"’ Sir Frederick said that the 
arguments which were frequently produced against the flying-boat 
could be put into three broad categories: (i) The supposed 
uneconomic nature of the vehicle; (ii) the cost of marine bases; 
and (iii) the burden of parallel organizations. 

So far as the first of these was concerned, he could not do better 
than refer to those very able lectures, one by Peter Masefield, 

iven before the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences in New 
fork, on January 30th, 1947, and the other by D. Keith-Lucas, 
of Short Brothers and Harland, Ltd., given before the Anglo- 
American Aeronautical Congress in New York on May 26th, 1949. 

On the score of (ii), the cost of marine bases, Sir Frederick said 
that from an analysis he had made with the help of experts of the 
M.C.A., he had found that the cost of the flying-boat base was 
less than that of the land aerodrome. London Airport at present 
covered 2,827 acres of valuable agricultural land. The following 
broad factors were therefore involved :-— 

For land bases: 

(a) Land had to be purchased (and compensation paid for the 
actual aerodromes). 

(6) Heavy runways had to be built. 

(c) Land had to be purchased for maintenance and administra- 


“Plight photograph 
Another fine post-war innovation brought to nought by policy decisions, 
the Short Shetiand was a wonderful aircraft by ony standards. 


at Southampton is here 


tion buildings, also for the area required for parking, handling, 
loading, etc., and the buildings and hangars had to be built. 

(d) All control, approach and radar aids had to be supplied. 

(e) The noise factor had to be faced, and steps taken to alleviate 


How did these factors affect the flying-boat base ? 

(a) Not required. 

(6) Not soaalied, but against this a certain amount of dredging 
might have to be done, but even this might nearly pay for itself by 
reclamation of land. Sir Frederick then refe: to the argument 
that there was the ever-present possibility of damage by floating 
debris to the delicate hulls of flying-boats during landing and 
take-off. He cited the Medway at Rochester—a busy, narrow river 
if ever there was one—-hemmed in by tall chimneys and buildings 
and carrying a full quota of driftwood, flotsam and jetsam common 
to rivers of this nature, and yet used by water-borne aircraft for 
30 years. There was no recorded instance during that time of 
damage to an aircraft through collision, or the striking of a floating 
object. If people brought these arguments forward, then, in fair- 
ness, they should quote the bursting of tyres, ground why. y and 
belly landings caused through undercarriage fi land- 


lanes. 
“ (c) This also applied in a general way to the flying boat base, 
and in addition, the cost of a slipway and the means to get big 
boats in and out of the water had to be provided. But beaching 
should be a rare occurrence, because he believed that the proper 
answer was a floating dock in the form of bays formed by pontoons, 
to facilitate fuelling, loading, unloading, engine changes, etc. 
These pontoons could easily be constructed, and could also be 
made to ensure easy transport. Sir Frederick asked his audience 
not to forget what had been done with a design such as the Bailey 
bridge, and said that it was on these lines that he was thinking. 

(d) This applied to the flying-boat base as well. 

(e) This was becoming a serious menace, and was under intensive 
study by the M.C.A. Even at present (and Sir Frederick was 
afraid that the situation would get worse with the advent of 
turbojet airliners), within one or two miles of London 
conversation was apt to be impossible with windows H pow about 
once in every 20 minutes-—and the objective of the M.C. 
to increase the landing rate to one in every three minutes. Sir 
Frederick emphasized that he was referring to people living on the 


it. 


marine aircraft terminal 
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22 February 1952 
line of the two main runways. It also d that the annoyance 
caused by jets was out of proportion to the actual noise they made, 


but that might only be a passing phase. On the other hand, big 
-boats, owing to the position of their bases, should rarely 
find it necessary to fly low over thickly populated areas. 

Sir Frederick gave it as his opinion that (iii), the burden of 
parallel organizations, was erated, because he thought we 
were only touching the fringe of civil aviation, and there would be 
@ great increase not only in passenger, but in freight traffic. He 
suggested it was a short-sighted policy to think otherwise. Many 
people had thought it would be im ible to have the number of 
motor cars we had on our roads today and, what was more im 
tant, the number of motor vehicles a ing goods to and from 
our factories and ports. He quoted Sir William Hildred in stating 
that “the post-war history of the air unnapent industry showed 
that 1948 was a period of considerable expansion in traffic, and 
showed significant gains over 1947. In 1949, while traffic continued 
to mount, the rate of increase, for various reasons, slowed down. 
But the 1950 figures belied and confounded all! expectation.” 

Sir Frederick said that he fully realised that the majority of 
States did not operate flying-boats, and had declined, at least for 

present, to provide marine bases at their own expense. Once 
they saw the possibilities of the flying-boat, and the work it was 
doing, they would, he felt, change their policy in this respect. 

The British flying-boat was still used in many parts of the world, 
and this was indeed high praise considering how long ago they 
were designed. With the exception of the Short Sealand amphi- 
bian, there was no new British flying-boat actually flying, and this, 
in his opinion, was a sad story of short-sighted policy and neglect. 
We ought to have had a gradual replacement of the old types by 
bigger and newer types (in this respect the Shetland would have 
been ideal; she was a new aircraft with no snags, which was 

ically unique in the annals of aviation, and could have gone 
into production at once) up to the Princesses and thence to still 
bigger and better types. 


Present Boat Operators 


The British flying-boats still in use were operated by the 
foliowing companies : Tasman Airways, Trans-Oceanic Airways, 
Argentine Airlines, Causa, and Qantas. In addition, the Sealand 
was also being used by different nationalities in various parts of 
the world. But only one company (Aquila) used flying-boats based 
in the U.K., and this bold action deserved all possible encourage- 
ment, which, Sir Frederick was glad to say, was forthcoming (so 
far as it could be done constitutionally) from the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation. When he asked the company why they used flying-boats, 
their answer was illuminating, and was based on two ‘ors : 
basic economy, and what the passenger wanted. 

When considering the operational cost of a landplane against 
a flying-boat, all costs had to be taken inte account regardless of 
by whom they were paid. Under the present British regulations, 
a landplane operator and a flying-boat operator both had the same 
operating expenses, but Sir Frederick did not believe that the 
maintenance costs of a flying-boat were greater than those of an 
equivalent landplane. This was particularly the case with increase 
in size, where the complicated landing gear had its own very 
particular servicing problems, quite a from the spares costs, 
particularly in tyres. Against this, the flying-boat had to be washed 
down and re-lanolined periodically, whilst at some major over- 
hauls, such as that for the C. of A., some re-plating might be 
required; this, however, was not difficult. The main difficulty in 
operating expenses arose from the subsid id by the taxpayer to 
the landplane operator in the form of airkeld facilities. It was the 
indirect subsidy of the airfield facilities which made the landplane 
such an attractive economic proposition from the viewpoint of the 


operator. 

On the subject of what the passenger wanted, there was little 
more to say, but it did seem st that the fare-paying public 
should not get what it required. There was ample evidence to 
show the great preference for flying-boats from the very heavy 
bookings on the Solent services to South Africa when operated by 
B.O.A.C. Any booking clerk could tell one that the preference, 
except in a few isolated instances where speed was an important 
factor, was for the Solent. But Sir Frederick emphasized that a 

modern-designed flying-boat could be equally as fast as the 
modern-designed landplane. 

The fact that this preference had been shown for flying-boats 
over an inland route was indeed remarkable. If a flying-boat was 
preferred over the land, surely it was given even greater preference 
when crossing the ocean. Passengers were still, on the whole, 
nervous people, and he was convinced that for ocean crossings 
they would have far more confidence in a flying-boat which they 
believed could alight in an emergency anywhere along the route. 
Sir Frederick cited the case of the Bermuda Queen, which ran out 
of fuel in a heavy gale when crossing the Atlantic and landed 
alongside a weather ship, stayed afloat for 36 hours, and had every 
one of its 66 passengers and crew of nine rescued without harm. 
Had the same thing happened with a landplane, it was quite 


Here seen on the apron at East Cowes, the first of the Princess giont 
flying-boats is now well on the way to completion. 


obvious that any hope of rescue at all would have been out of the 
question. Sir Frederick, as a former C.-in-C. Coastal Command, 
was fully aware of the number of Sunderlands which, during the 
war, not only safely landed in the Atlantic under appalling condi- 
tions, but also took off. 

It should be remembered that the performance of the Princess 
would be severely handicapped as the aircraft would be under- 
powered with Proteus 2 engines. It was a great pity that there 
would apparently be a delay in putting the Proteus 3 into the other 
two Princesses because, with these power units, they would show 
their real performance. Sir Frederick thought that the turbojet 
held out great advantage for the flying-boat because it did away 
with the many problems which arose when airscrews were used, 
and thus gave a much freer hand to the designer. The old cry 
against the flying-boat that it was slow compared with the land- 
plane no longer applied : there was not the slightest doubt that 
the large, modern flying-boat could be every bit as fast as the 
large modern landplane. 


Lord Brabazon’s Views 

It had been asked, ““Why, if the flying-boat had a future, was it 
not included in the various classes which were the outcome of the 
Brabazon Committee Report?’ The answer to this question was 
given by Lord Brabazon himself, in his preface to that excellent 
book, Wings for Tomorrow, where he says : “Speaking on behalf 
of the great Brabazon Committee, I have always felt a little guilty 
that we did not see our way to recommend the building of new 
‘boats.’ I have also been surprised, considering the popularity of 
flying-boats, that the Committee was not vigorously attacked for 
its sins of omission. The facts are, however, that we did all we 
could, but our terms of reference were to express ‘users’ require- 
ments’ as to future types, and at the time we could not get those in 
charge of the operation of fleets of aircraft to demand them. I 
thought then it was a mistake; I am sure of it now.” 

Our sea power, as we all knew, was based on the strength not 
only on the Royal Navy, but .lso that of our Merchant Navy. 
So, as the use of the air expanded (as it certainly would), must 
the same principle apply to air power, i.c, on the strength not only 
of the Royal Air Force, but also that of the Civil Merchant Fleet. 
In peace, we had to prepare for war. In preparing for war, trans- 
port was a vital factor, and to have an air vehicle which need not 
depend on runways or strips, but which could use the sea, rivers 
or estuaries, would, in certain cases of enemy activity, be of the 
greatest value. Because of this alone, Sir Frederick argued that a 
should most certainly be flying- 

ts. 

Another great war factor—and this applied also to a certain 
extent in peace—-was the ability to luce aircraft quickly and, 
therefore, surely we should keep alive and in being every firm 
which had mastered the art of building aircraft. There were only 
two firms in the United Kingdom which had mastered that art, 
so far as flying-boats were concerned : Short Brothers and Harland, 
Ltd. (which, alas, with the exception of the Sealand, was no longer 
building flying-boats), and Saunders-Roe, Ltd. . 

Sir Frederick concluded his lecture with the statement that, in 
his opinion, we were going full speed ahead to “kill” the flying- 
boat. This was a tragedy, and he could foresee that, in a few years’ 
time, when the art had been lost, and when the teams of flying-boat 
designers had been scattered to the four winds, the nation would 
wake up to the need for them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of “Flight’’ does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed 
by correspondents in these columns; the names and addresses of the writers, not 
necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


Production and Manpower 


To is a flaw in the solution to the manpower problem offered 
by “Pedantica” in his letter published on January 18th. 

The individuals described in his —— paragraph will 
never be worth {10 per week in an industry dependent, wholly or 
partially, on the labours of its operatives for survival. 

Those who instinctively seek their vocation on the “principle of 
least work’’ are a source of drag on society and cannot be con- 
sidered for the undoubted honour of taking part in the creation of 
masterpieces like the Comet and the Canberra. 

No, sir, this character will solve NO manpower problem. 

Edinburgh 10. K. G. McArnsu. 


New Forest Airfield 
S one who was O.C. (or Instructor) of the R.F.C. station at 
Beaulieu, I can confirm that the site of the airfield and of the 
New Forest Flying School were on the south-east corner of the area. 
Capt. Lamplugh (Correspondence, January 18th) is correct in 
his statement that it lay to the south-cast and not the north-west 
of the existing Beaulieu-Lymington Road. 


Byfleet, Surrey. H. A. WEesTENDARP. 


The 1910 Coanda Turbine 
R. BILLING’S letter on the Coanda biplane, published in 
your issue of January 11th, is of interest to me, as in 1944, 
shortly after the liberation of Paris, | had the pleasure of several 
hours’ conversation with M. Coanda himself, in that city. 

The discussion primarily concerned the so-called “‘Coanda 
Effect,” but the biplane was also mentioned and | can definitely 
confirm that the power unit was of the ducted-fan type, similar in 
basic principles to the Caproni-Campini aircraft of the 193¢s. 

I asked M. Coanda if he ever flew in the biplane and to tne best 
of my recollection his reply was : ““Those were the days when one 
knelt on the ground to see if the wheels left the earth, but I believe 
I took off for a few feet and then came down hurriedly and broke 
two teeth.” 

Coventry. 


C.G.G. Adds Some Postscripts 


A’ I have been dragged by name (Correspondence, February 
Sth) into the discussion about Capt. Bertram Dickson's crash 
at Lanark on August 8th, 1910, and as I represented The Aero, 
of the House of Lliffe, at the time, and was the passenger concerned 
in what was the first passenger flight and the first crash in Scotland, 
perhaps | may be allowed to poach on your preserves. 

Dickson —who was a gunner, and the first British Army officer 
to take a ticket (No. 71, in France, May ioth, 1910)—brought his 
Farman biplane to Lanark (see The Aero, August 17th, 1910) 
where a “galaxy” of aviation talent was assembled, On the Monday 
he asked me to go with him for the passenger prize (weight-lifting). 
‘Together we weighed 25 stone 4 Ib, of which he contributed 
about 10). He wanted to carry more than 180 kg, so he told the 
official weight-adjuster to put on another three stone—in the form 
of lead strip wrapped round the undercarriage struts. 

I learned after the meeting that the official had put on 42 kg (or 
nearly seven stone) of lead, instead of 42 Ib (three stone). So the 
take-off, with some 30 stone of added weight was, as the French 
say, “emotioning.” 

We did get off, and flew gaily out over the Clyde Vallev, where 
we got into a down-draught which—when we turned, dropping 
steadily, and tried to climb back on to the racecourse acting as the 
acrodrome planted us firmly on to the hillside with two wheels 
and the left skid in a ditch. But we walked home. Dickson, 
I remember, did not get down from the machine; he merely stood 
up, as his feet, on the rudder-bar, were also on the ground. I was 
pleased that the Gnéme engine did not hit me in the back. 

Your correspondents Messrs. Solomon and Kappey (to whom 
my compliments) will rernember that they and others rebuilt the 
machine and had it flying two days later—how people worked in 
those days ! 

The whole story of Bertram Dickson's (ultimately) fatal accident 
at Milan will be found on p. 293 of The Aero of October 12th, 1910, 
with a photograph of him. He was such a good chap. 

On the same page is a curiosity——a photograph of the first, and 


J. W. Apper.ey. 
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Capt. Bertram Dickson 

on his Farman biplons 

—a photo- 

graph taken o few 

weeks before the Lan- 

ark meeting referred 
to below. 


I think only, ey built in Ireland, with its first passenger, 
and its builder, a Belfast cycle-dealer by name Harry Ferguson— 
now a tractor-millionaire who is able to take on the Ford Company 
in a legal action. The number of pioneers of 40-odd years ago 
who survive is amazing. 

Vernaps you will also allow me to add postscripts to two other 
historical references in recent issues of Flighi—on the 1929 
Piaggio Schneider Cup seaplane (page 129, February 1st) and the 
Bristol-Burney seaplane (page 181, February 15th). 

In the very early days, Lt. Guidoni of the Italian Navy (later 
General in the Italian Air Force, and killed by a badly—some said 
purposely badly—packed parachute at the gates of what is now 
Guidonia. the Italian Faraborough) patented the Guidoni palettes, 
little hydroplanes stuck under cylindrical floats under a Farman 
Box-kite. The palettes raised the floats off the water and the 
machine flew, but the palettes set up an awful drag. 

The thing was flown by Lt. Savoia (no relation to the Savoia 
aircraft) who was later air attacl ¢ in Washington and in Paris in 
Mussolini's time. 

The idea pleased young Lt. Dennistoun Burney, R.N. (son of 
Admiral Burney), so he persuaded the Bristol Co. to build him the 
““water-walking’”’ monoplane you have described. It was sent 
down to Pembroke Dock, with Harry Busteed (an Australian who 
came over with Harry Hawker, learned to fly at Sopwith’s at 
Brooklands, later joined the R.N.A.S., and eventually became a 
group captain, R.A.F., and commanded a balloon-barrage in 
1940) in charge, along with Bentley Daere, also R.N. As John 
Taylor says in his article, it rose all right when towed, but when 
they tried it with the engine, and Busteed tried to clutch-in the 
airscrew, it sank before the screw could take charge. The screw 
thrashed the water, and the whole thing turned over. 

Harry, who swam like a seal, was, up in a momert, but Daere 
was fished out full of water. (I sat next to him at the 1950 R.A.F. 
Dinner Club dinner, and heard a lot that I didn’t know before.) 
When he was carried ashore the docksiders thought he was 
drowned and all stood with their caps off (much to his joy, at 
being a saluted corpse) as he was carried to the hospital. 

The palette monoplane was scrapped, but then came the joke. 
When Burney was serving in the Navy in 1914-15 he bethought 
himself of the funny things the palettes used to do, and from them 
he designed (or invented, if you like) the famous “hydrovanes’’. 
[Later known, we believe, as “paravanes’’—Ed.] One was towed 
under water on each side of the bow of a ship. If the ship was 
about to hit a mine the cable of one or other hydrovane caught 
the mine-cable and, with some gadget attached, sawed it through 
and set the mine adrift, so that it could be exploded by gunfire. 

The hydrovanes in fact saved hundreds of ships and Burney 
was awarded a colossal sum—{400,000, I think—and was set up 
for life. Just for fun he had a lovely car built for himself, with 
the engine behind the back axle. [More than one was bui't.— Ed.} 

But, partly with his money, and partly with that of Vickers- 
Armstrongs, Ltd., he designed and built the world’s best airship 
—the R.100, which flew to Canada and back. She was then, after 
the disaster to the Government-built R.101, condemned by the 
jealous scientists, taken to pieces in her shed and ned flat by 
steam-rollers, for scrap. 

The actual designer was R. N. Wallis, and the construction was 
all geodetic, like that of his Wellingtons of a few years later. The 
engineer in charge was Nevil Shute Norway, later of Airspeed, 
Ltd, ard most famous as the author of No Highwav. 

The Royal Aero Club. Cc. G. Grey. 
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Streaking through the night skies like an avenging spectre, 
the Armstrong Whitworth N.F.11 tracks hostile planes with 
quick, all-seeing radar eyes. Given extra endurance by wing 
tip and ventral fuel tanks, armed with 4 deadly 20 mm. 
cannon, the lethal N.F.11 is in full production for the R.A-F., 
as a basic weapon in Western European night defence. Pilots 
say that the N.F.11, on pursuit or interception, flies faster, 
climbs higher, hits harder than any other known night fighter. 


ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH 


SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH AIRCRAFT LIMITED MEMBER OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 
BAGINTON, COVENTRY, ENGLAND PIONEER...AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 
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\ licensed BEA restaurants 


Food for a million How docs BEA 
cater for more than a million passengers a 
year? By buffets or restaurants at British 
airports, imaginative arrangements for 
passengers en route, a staff of highly-trained 
stewards and stewardesses and specially 
designed pantry equipment in all aircraft 
on trunk routes. 

Airport restaurants in Britain 
BEA restaurants at 
Northolt, Ringway, Ren- 
frew and Jersey, have a 
reputation not only 
among air travellers but 
also among connoisseurs 
of wine and food. One 
special all-European din- 
ner was indeed given last 
year at Northolt for 
members of the Wine and 
Food Society itself. Fully 


provide excellent meals 
at reasonable prices— 
both for air travellers 
and the general public. 
Cuisine du pays d’origin 

BEA give their passengers as much variety 
as they can. Outward bound for the 
Continent, passengers are treated to meals 
prepared by BEA’s own chefs at the airport 
concerned. Homeward bound, they get 
meals prepared by the best foreign caterer 
available, who is encouraged and guided to 
make use of his country’s specialities in the 
meals he provides. Also BEA will make 
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special arrangements for passengers with 
special requirements, made necessary by 
diets, religions, and so on. 


Training our staff Of thousands 
who apply for jobs as air stewards or 
stewardesses only 2} per cent. are eventu- 
ally appointed. These then go on an inten- 
sive six-week course which includes—as 
well as training in all the normal cabin 
duties—instructions in 
advanced first aid and in 
midwifery. These courses 
number only 12 trainees; 
individual instruction is 
given to each one, 


Double-tot whiskey 


bottles: ‘‘Keep-hot” 
urns Double miniature 
spirit bottles: keep- 
hot” urns which can 
hold 12 hot meals at 
once: cups and saucers 
designed to weigh little 
and stack easily—a great 
deal of special pantry 
equipment is designed both by and for 
BEA. Indeed, every new aircraft which 
is designed poses its own special problems 
of catering ; and BEA intends to continue 
its policy of feeding as many people as 
possible as well as possible into the jet 
age and beyond. When tourist class fares 
come along then a distinction will be 
drawn and good service given at the 
lowest possible price. 


BEA 
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CORRESPONDENCE... 


Scandinavian Dragon 


Recent references to the name Draken as applied to the 
Saab-210 Delta, and to whether it should be translated as 
” or “Kite,” led me to consult my dictionaries. 

Wenstrom (Bagieh- Swedish) gives the following definition : 
“Kite : (D (zool.) Glade , (2) Pappersdrake.” The second word 
means “ paper dragon” and refers to the article which small boys 
dy My wife tells me this is contracted to 
drake as a colloquialism. For , Wenstrém gives Drake. 

Wenstrém and Harlock (Swedish- English school edition— 
= best published) gives Drake= Dragon. 

-B.: Drake=A Dragon. Draken=The Dragon (article is 
attached to end of noun). 

From this.I should judge that your “aEsecmees amendment to 


are the only ones 
who could make clear what was intended, but I “hould think it is 
unlikely that they would give their aircraft a name which could 
be translated into something no more impressive than “ kite.” 

Hucclecote, Glos. R. W. WALKER. 


Mixing the Masters 


Douglas-Commercial (DC) aircraft designations, 
Fag i an old Santa Monican point out that your correspondent 
Hudson (February 1st) is himself adding confusion to 
y! confounded in seeing a DC that died on the drawing-board— 
to wit, the DC- 3 While I believe it is true that the commercial 
version of the C-74 Globemaster I military transport was originally 
classified as the C7, it is incorrect to assume that the mythical 
DC-8 had any physical affinity with the Douglas XB-42 (“‘Mix- 
master”) tail-screw bomber, built and flown for the U.S.A.F. 
The two designs were, in fact, quite distinct although, admittedly, 
the basic design philosophy of the XB-42’s fully submerged 
-plant and remote-drive pusher screws inspired the general 
al the DC-8. But whereas the XB-42 was a highly ingenious 
and promising mili 
‘paper 


tary prototype, the DC-8 was only an airline 
”* that fell by the wayside, possibly because its 
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remote propeller drive was just a bit too remote for the orthodox 
airline engineer to swallow. 

That the same design-formula—albeit with less remoteness 
between engine and airscrew--could be successfully applied to 
a commercial transport was later proved by Douglas in the Cloud- 
ster executive model. This small twin performed nicely in the air, 
but finished up in the financial clouds. The type-number collec- 
tors can now argue whether a DC-1o label was reserved for the 
Cloudster, seeing that DC-9 (the intended DC-3 t-war replace- 
ment) was already charged out to another mythical airline pro- 
posal that fell on stony soil. 

Incidentally, I believe that the ““Mixmaster” tag was more in 
the nature of company colloquialism for the XB-42, following its 
fancied resemblance (at least at the tail end!) to that universal 
American drug-store installation, the malted-milk churner. 

Cheltenham, Glos. FAVONIvs. 


With reference to Mr. J. M. N. Hudson’s letter pointing out 
that the previous designation DC-7 applied to the commercial 
version of the C-74 Globemaster 1 military trans; (ordered by 
the U.S.A.F. in 1942, but the prototype did not fly until Septem- 
ber 1945), there seems to be a reasonable enough explanation. 
In 1945 P.A.A. placed a provisional order for “up to 26” DC-7s 
based on the assumption the cost per unit would be approxi- 
mately one million dollars; however, with the coming of V.J. 
day, las military contracts for the C-74 were slashed from 
about 100 to 14, compelling the manufacturers to increase their 
price for the airline version to almost $2 million each! P.A.A. 
romptly cancelled their provisional contract and turned to 
ing, deciding in favour of the Stratocruiser instead. Thus, 
since there were never any commercial versions of the Globe- 
master 1 built, the designation DC-7 was dropped by Douglas. 
Mr. Hudson is incorrect in stating Douglas allocated the 
designation DC-8 to the unorthodox XB-42 and XB-42A “Mix- 
master” light bomber. In fact, the DC-8 never got beyond the 
project stage back in 1947, and although its power-plant layout 
was intended to be based on the XB-42, there similarity ends. Yet 
another “Douglas Commercial”’ never got beyond the project 
stage—the DC-9, a twin-engined low-wing transport with specifi- 
cation similar to the Convair 340. 
Prestwick, Ayrshire. Dennis M. POWELL. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
This week we include the full summer programme of rallies and other events so far notified, and as quoted in the current issue 
of “The Royal Aero Club Gazette.’’ Organizers will assist us—and themselves—if they will notify add and 
Feb. 22. Institute of Navigation: “‘Navigation Aids for Military Aircraft,” May 30- 
S/L. D. Bower. BNE June 2. Modei-flying team contest, Belgium +. Great Britain, Namur. 
Feb. 22 ro a “H Power Plants,” by A. May 31. Swansea and District Flying Club: Welsh Air Derby, Fairwood 
Graham Forsyth, B.Sc., F.R.Ae. $. Common. 
Feb. 23. Society of Licensed Aircraft En pares A Lecture: — May 31- 
of the Responsibilities and an eo June 2. Aéro-Club de Cannes: International Rally. 
by R FRACS. y 31- 
M.S.LAE. june 2. Ailes Spa : Ch ene Rally, Epernay. 
Feb. 26. R.Ae.C.: Courtenay Film Show June 2. S.S.AF.A.: Air Display, Yeadon, Leeds. 
Feb. 26. R.Ae.S. Graduates’ and Students’ Lecture: Gliding and Meteor- June4-14. Third Mechanical Handling Exhibition, Olympia, oe 
y Symposium. June 6-8. Aero Club d'italie: Air Circuit of Sicily 
Mar. 4. R.AeS. Section Lecture Undercarriages,”’ by F. A. June 7-8. Yorkshire Club: Internationa! Invitation Rally, 
Cousins, B.Ae.E., A. FR Sherburn-in-Eime 
Mar. 6. institute Metals and Chromium-rich Alloys,”’ by June 14, Auster Flying Club ‘Rally, Rearsby. 
Maj. P. Teed, F.R.Ae.S., M.inse.Met. une 
Mar. 8. British Gliding Association: Annual Genera! Meeting. 14-15. Aéro-Club de Charente Maritime: Pons Rally. 
Mar. 11. . Graduates* and Students’ Lecture oe Introduction to June 21. R.AFA.: Air Pageant, Sydenham, Belfast. 
personics,’ by C. H. E. Warren, MA, A.F.R.AeS. June 
Mar. 12. R.AeS Fifth Louts Bleriot Lecture: ‘The Future of the Flying- 21-22. Aéro-Club de Basse Normandie: Flers Rally 
boat,”’ by H. Knowler, A.M.I.C.&., F.R.Ae.S. (in Paris). june 722. Aéro-Club de Savoie: Aix-le-Bains Rally. 
Mar. 13. R.Ae.C.: Film Show june 
Mar. 19. Aircraft Recognition Society: “Future Developments in Civil 28-29 R.Ae.C.: La Baule Rally 
Aviation "', by Peter G. Masefield, M.A., F.R.AeS. June 29. Northern Heights Model Flying Club: Gala Day, Hawker Airfield, 
Mar. 21. Helicopter | Association: “Recent Helicopter Research Investi- Langley. 
* by W. Stewart, B.Sc. june 30- 
Mar. 25. R Graduates’ and Students’ Section: Annual General July 15. international Gliding Contests, Spain. 
Meeting, and Talk on‘ of $ july 47. lub de Belgique: Control-line Models World Champion- 
Bridges,"’ by C Scruton, | B.Se., AF. Ay Ae.S. ships, Knokke 
Mar. 26. R.Ae Annual General Meeting. July 5-6. Aéro-Club de Touraine: Wines Rally 
Mar. 27. R.Ae.S. Section Lecture: ‘Civil Jet Aircraft Performance,” by July 5-7. R.Ae.C.: Deauville Rally 
D. R. Newman, A.F.R.Ae.S. July 6-13. Ailes Ardennainés: Air Féce. 
Apr. 4. College - Aeronautics: Senior Common Room Society's Annual july 
Dinne 10-14. Kungl. Svenska Aeroklubben: Wakefield Cup Models Contest 
Apri. 15. Mec, Show. July 
Apr. 22. hy 11-12. National Air Races. Newcastle-on-Tyne Municipal Airport 
F. H. Bortace, B.Sc. (Eng.), Grad. ty 12. 
Apr. 24. for Turbine-driven Aircraft,’ by J. E. 
atker, Aa.S. (at Luton) 27. international Air Week, Italy 
july 26. Royal Engineers Flying Club: Air Day, Rochester. 
May 10. Exeter Aero Club: Display. Aug. 2. “Daily Express’’ Challenge Trophy Race. 
May Aug. 2-3. “ILSY” Air Display, Ypenburg 
10-11. ve - des Amis de l'Auméneries de |'Air: Cathedrals Aug. 15. Aéro-Club de Charente Maritime: Laleu and La Rochelle Air 
ting 
May 17. Wolverhampton Aero Club: Display. Aug. 15. Ailes Montiuconna'ses: Rally. 
May 22. Aéro-Ciub du Dauphine: Air Meeting, Grenobdie. . 
May 22. Aéro-Club de France: Coupe Stemm (helicopters). Aéro-Club de Vendéa: Sables d'Olonne Rally. 
Y, ne Sept.7. Scandinavian Air Rally. 
Aust roph Speeton 
2028. "Filey, Yorks. Aug. 31. A.B.A.C.: Summer Convention 
May 29. R. Forcieth Wilbur Wright Memorial Lecture: ‘Prophecy Sept. 2-7. Flying Display and Exhibition, Farnborough 
in by Sir Harry M. Garner, Sept. 15. Battle of Britain Day. 
. 20. R.A.F. At Home Day. 
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A LIGHT 
DIESEL 


Simple U.S. Conversion of a Flat Four 


since the Kaiser’s War, and a number of designs have 

been built in this country. The only compression- 
ignition engine ever to become a standard power plant on 
series- produced aircraft, however, was the German Junkers 
Jumo series of opposed-piston two-strokes, with a large 
blower driven from the crankshaft or by the exhaust gas to 
ensure good scavenging. The Jumo 204 was built under 
licence in Britain, as the Culverin, by the Napier Company. 

Now comes news of a small diesel developed by Diesel Power 
Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa. This engine embodies a number of fea- 
tures which render it of unusual interest, and it seems possible 
that, despite the development of the small gas turbine, much will 
be seen of the principle in the future. 

Probably the chief drawback to the aircraft diesel has been the 
heavy construction demanded by the very high cylinder- 
pressure. According to a description in Aviation Week, the DPI 
engine embodies an “air cell’’ in the cylinder head, so located 
that fuel does not enter it. Although, apparently, no burning can 
take place in the cell, the burning of fuel in the main combustion 
space is stated by the makers to set up “a rapid succession of power 
pulsations until all the oxygen formerly contained in the cell is 
exhausted.”” This controlled burning is claimed to result in much 
smoother running, as well as flattening the engine indicator-dia- 
gram in a very useful manner. 

In order to demonstrate the practicability of the principle, Mr. 
L. M. Barton, president of Diesel Power Inc., speaks of it as being 
applicable to any lightweight aircraft engine. ‘The company’s first 
engine of this type is, in fact, a direct conversion of the familiar 
Lycoming 125-170 h.p, O-290-D flat four, as installed in the Mk § 
Auster. The conversion has been made on an engine taken from 
a crashed radio-controlled target, and has involved no change in 
the basic design of the moving parts or bearings. New cylinder- 
heads have been substituted, and high-crown pistons fitted to raise 


Deer aircraft engines have appeared at intervals ever 
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The experimental installation of the Diesel Power Inc. engine in a 
Taylorcraft liaison aircraft. The generally clean appearance—resulting 
from the absence of any spark-ignition equipment—is remarkable. 


the compression ratio, The air cooling has been retained—in fact 
the diesel appears to run cooler than did the original engine, a 
specimen cylinder-head thermocouple reading being about 310 
deg F, as opposed to 425 to 450 deg F with petrol and spark- 
ignition. 

The DPI engine is of approximately the same weight as the 
original Lycoming, but whereas the engine formerly consumed 
about 9 gal/hr of fuel at cruising, the DPI, burning kerosene, uses 
only 4) gal/hr, or, on heavy diesel oil, 3 gal/hr. 

The engine is at present being tested in a Taylorcraft liaison 
aircraft; Taylercraft have an arrangement with DPI by which 
they have exclusive use of any DPI engine up to 500 h.p. 

Principal data include: Bore, 4fin; stroke, 3fin.; displacement, 
290 cu in; b.h.p., 100 at 2.400 r.p.m., 12§ at 2,600 r.p.m.; dry 
weight, 245 lb approx. ; compression ratio, 14: 1; fuel injection by 
Bosch 4-A pump delivering at 1,200 to 1,500 !b/sq in to three-hole 
nozzles. 


GAS TURBINE TEMPERATURE-SENSING UNITS 


ever the gas temperature exceeds the maximum permitted 
value, the temperature-sensing device shall respond with 
the minimum time lag. Consequently, the response-rate of this 
unit is of paramount importance, and yet great difficulty has been 
experienced in determining this factor in 
the laboratory, due to the impossibility of 
reproducing operating conditions exactly. 
Apparatus developed by Messrs. Dahl 
and Fiock, of the U.S. National Bureau of 
Standards, is designed to give the best 
approximation to the conditions obtaining - 
in the combustion stream, the heat trans- 
ference to the sensitive element being pri- 
marily by forced convection, 
This equipment consists essentially of 


E FFICIENT operation of a gas turbine demands that, wher- 


Principal components of the Dahl and Fiock 
ter Peroture-sensing test-device, 

= Cooling-air iniet. 

F Release plate. 

G = Cushioning spring 

H Actuating spring. 


Aw Sensing unit 
8 Duct test section 

C =incone! tube 

D = Cooling-water inlet 


a Jumo 004 combustion chamber supplied 
by air from a blower and provided with 
a device for producing rapid changes in the 
temperature of the mounted temperature- 
response unit. The efflux from the com- 
bustion chamber is led into a straight test- 
section in which are three convenient in- 
strument-mounting points. The ducting to 
the test-section is provided with a perfor- 
ated baffle in order to ensure an essentially 
uniform temperature across the central 
half-diameter of the gas flow, and bends to eliminate direct radia- 
tion falling om the instrument. Pressure, temperature and 


mass flow of the gas stream are all accurately controlled and 
measured by suitable valves and instruments. 

In order to obtain the maximum temperature-change rate at the 
test instrument, the instrument was enclosed in a vertical Inconel 
tube in which a flow of cold air was maintained. The mounting 
of this tube is shown in the accompanying cross-section of the test- 
section. It will be seen that, upon operation of the release plate, 
the Inconel tube is plucked downwards by a spring; almost 
instantly the test instrument is exposed to the maximum gas 
temperature, while the supply of cold air is automatically cut off. 
In this way the sensing element at a controlled moderate tempera- 
ture is brought into sudden and intimate contact with any gas 
flow within the capacity of the apparatus. 

This test equipment has been used to study elements encased 
in metal and ceramic protection tubes and clements embedded in 
insulating materials such as quartz and beryllia. The characteristic 
time (that required for the element to undergo 63.2 per cent of the 
total temperature change imposed) has been determined for a 
large number of elements when subjected both to rapid heating 
and rapid cooling, and the apparatus has been used to develop 
response periods of the order of 0.02 sec for a wide variety of 
thermocouples, thermistors and resistance thermometers. 


NAVIGATIONAL 


““Burton’s Nautical Tables” (sth Edition). George Philip and 
Son, 32, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Price 22s. 6d. 
AVIGATIONAL tables, while hardly inspiring reading, are 
an essential item on many bookshelves; those of Burton, while 
of prime concern to mariners, are sufficiently comprehensive to 
warrant a mention in these pages. This fifth edition published, 
includes a great deal of new material to meet the demands of 
modern navigational techniques, while the original matter has 
been largely rearranged and expanded. In its present form, the 
publication is designed to meet the examining requirements of 
the Extra Master's standard for many years to come. 
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POWER STEERING 


22! 


for AIRCRAFT 


A Summary of the R.Ae.S. Lecture by K. G. Hancock and P. Person 


which are so apt to be taken for granted that their design 

and refinements are largely overlooked ; and when a specialist 
in one or other of these units reveals the details of his subject in a 
lecture there are usually many among his audience who obtain a 
proper appreciation of his task for the first time. These thoughts 
are particularly applicable to the paper Power Steering for Aircraft, 
— by K. G. Hancock, B.Sc., A.F.R.Ae.S., and P. Person, 

.A., A.F.R.Ae.S. for delivery to the Royal Aeronautical Society 
last night, February 21st. This was one of the R.Ac.S. “main” 
lectures held periodically in provincial centres; in this case Hull 
was the venue. 

In their introduction, the authors emphasized that =p power 
steering for the typical tricycle-undercarriage aircraft of today the prob- 
lem was to provide a satisfactory performance for the minimum installa- 
tion weight. As always, the matter was a compromise between what the 
pilot would like and what the designer could give, and cost as well as 
= penalties must be kept down. 

manceuvres which the pilot would require to make with the aid of 

his steering were as follow: (i) turns of small radii at very low forward 

s to facilitate mancuvrability on the apron and close parking; 

(i turns of larger radii at higher forward speeds on the runway; (iii) 

maintenance of directional contro! during the carly part of a yawed take- 

off and during the latter part of a yawed landing; and (iv) for a multi- 

engined aeroplane, the correction of the out-of-balance thrust effects of 

the engines in a yawed take-off in which one engine was inoperative. 

uch an occasion arose when an aeroplane was required to return to its 
base for repairs to a defective engine 

From the aircraft designer’s point of view the theoretical aspects of 
the steering problem were as follow: (i) estimation of the net steeri 
torque and steering rate; (ii) methods adopted to suppress shimmy 
the amount of damping torque involved ; (iii) estimation of torque neces- 
sary to centre the undercarriage before retraction; (iv) estimation of 
the gross steering torque which followed immediately from the foregoing 
cal ions ; onl (v) evaluation of the characteristics of the actuating 
mechanism. 


Hypothetical Aeroplane 

For the purpose of description the authors then considered a hypo- 
thetical aeroplane of 120,000 Ib all-up weight, with a twin-tandem-bogie 
main undercarriage and twin-wheel nose undercarriage. The nosewheel 
caster axis was vertical, the mechanical trail 5.4in, the total trail 7.9in, 
the wheel spacing 2sin, and the weight of wheel assembly castering parts 
185 Ib. As a preliminary to the estimation of the net steering torque and 
rate of turn, the authors briefly discussed cornering and longitudinal-sli 
characteristics of tyres. When a tyred wheel which was rolling forwards 
was rotated about its vertical axis, the elastic properties of the tyre were 
such that it was possible for the wheel to track forwards while it rotated 
in suse inclined to the line of motion at an angle called the “cornering 


"Tones are certain major components of the modern aircraft 


restoring forces which arose from ground-friction effects were 
found to resolve into a side force acting perpendicularly to the plane of 
the wheel. This force varied with the vertical wheel load, the tyre-to- 
ground coefficient of friction and the elastic tyre properties. The lec- 
turers showed curves for fully effective tyre-to-ground sliding coeffi- 
cients of friction of 0.4 and 0.7, which were the approximate limit 
conditions for wet and dry concrete-runway friction. The local pe 
value, occurring at approximately 20 deg cornering angle, was the static 
friction coefficient corresponding to the fully effective sliding coefficient. 

The cornering force was generally offset from the centre of the tyre 

d-contact area by a distance termed “pneumatic trail.” This trail, 
usually when behind the centre of contact area, was 
found to vary c y with the cornering angle and the length of contact 
path of the tyre. 

For a castering wheel with a vertical caster axis, the distance between 
the caster axis and wheel axis was termed “mechanical trail."" The 
algebraic sum of the mechanical and pneumatic trails was termed 
“total trail.” 

After discussing longitudinal slip of two wheels on a common axle the 
lecturers went on to consider the path of the aeroplane in a turn, to 
define steering rate—the rate of turn of the nosewhee!l about its caster 
axis—and to discuss net steering torque. 

Forms of shimmy and their suppression then came under discussion. 
Nosewheel shimmy was divided into two basic forms—‘‘large-angle” 
and “small-angle” shimmy. The former was a shimmy in which the 
tyre reached its sideways limiting friction and slid sideways for a portion 
of each swing. It usually had a frequency in the region of 8 to to cycles 
per second and was extremely violent 

Small-angle shimmy was an oscillation within the adhesion range of 
the tyre and usually had a frequency greater than the large-angle variety. 
It was known to be influenced by the following factors: (i) geometry and 
relative masses of the undercarriage and wheel assembly; (1i) lateral and 
torsional stiffnesses of the undercarriage and its mounting ; (1ii) backlash of 
the castering parts; and (iv) tyre-stiffmess characteristics. 

Small-angle shimmy must be adequately suppressed since, apart from 
obvious detrimental effects on the motion of the nosewheel, it was likely 
to induce fatigue loads and invited resonant vibrations elsewhere in the 
ac! 


roplane. 
Suppression of shimmy could be achieved by one or a combination of 


methods: (a) caster axis friction; (b) wheel coupling; and (c) hydraulic 
damping. Discussing these three methods, the authors stated that 
built-in caster-axis friction should be employed to deal with small-angle 
shimmy and hydraulic-orifice-type damping used to suppress large-angic 
shimmy. Next they estimated the gross steering torque for the hypo- 
thetical aeroplane. This was evaluated in terms of P. the nosewheel 
reaction, and ¢, the total trail which, for the maximum nose load, were 
14,500 Ib and 7.9in respectively 
Shimmy damping wrque provided by leg friction and the multi- 
plate friction damper was taken as cP) 16, i.c., 7,160 Ib in. This easter- 
axis friction torque would have only a smal! effect on the freely castering 
Pp rties of the leg 
¢ centring device, incorporated to ensure that the undercarriage was 
centred before retraction to provide 1,000 Ib in torque if the design 
case of one g sideways was assumed. In most cases, the centring torque 
had to be overcome by the steering torque when steering the aeroplane. 
The maximum net steering torque was fixed so as to limit the cornering 
les of the nosewheels to a maximum of 8 deg on a surface with a 
sliding coefficient of friction equal to 0.7. From a cornering curve 
shown the corresponding side force coefficient was seen to be 0.6 and 
so the requisite torque was 0.6 cP, i.e. 68,000 Ib/in. 
Summing these torques and allowing 7 per cent for friction losses in 
the steering jacks, the gross stecring torque was 82,900 Ib/in, i.c., 0.72 cP. 
In their discussion of gross steering torque the authors mentioned the 
calculation of the steering path of the aeroplane, and the case of landing 
with one tyre deflated 


Steering Circuits 


On the subject of steering circuits, the main requirements were: (1) 
to enable the pilot to steer the aeroplane ; (2) to provide hydraulic shimmy 
damping ; (3) to centre the unit before retraction; and (4) to permit free 
castering. 

As usual, the designer was faced with the choice of using hydraulic, 
elegtric, or pneumatic power; the authors selected for their es 
a main hydraulic system of 3,000 Ib'sq in. The system of controlling the 
hydraulic power could be one of two forms having the following 
characteristics: (i) rate of steering proportional to the amount of error; 
and (ii) rate of steering independent of the amount of error, but a func- 
tion of the frequency with which the error changed. 

Sensitivity could be defined as the ratio of maximum angular error 
between the — control and the steerable wheels, to the full steering 
range. The factors giving loss of sensitivity were: (i) backlash on either 
side of the selector ; that is, in the manual or power sides of the follow-up; 
(ii) excessive valve overlap and travel to the fully open position; (iii) 
insufficient velocity ratio at the lost-motion device to operate the selector; 
(iv) backlash in the lost-motion device 

ensitivity could be improved by mechanical means, such as reducing 
backlash in cable-runs by adequate pre-tensioning, or by increasing the 
velocity ratio at the point in the follow-up where the pos Bn was oper- 
ated. It could also improved in the selector by using a negative- 
overlap scheme. 

The authors illustrated two basic circuits used to obtain shimmy- 
damping and free-castering characteristics, and discussed methods by 
which the nose undercarriage could be centred before retraction. For 
example, this could be done by centring cams engaged by the shock- 
absorber at take-off, spring loaded centring cams, and so on; but if 
one of more steering jacks were included on the nose undercarriage, it 
was an advantage if these could be used for centring purposes. 

Finally, the lecturers referred to back-pressure thermal effects and 
torque relief. Some back pressur: in a steering circuit was desirable to 
remove sponginess due to dissolved air in the fluid. The recommended 
value of (his pressure was between 190 and 500 Ib/sq in. 

The steering circuit must be so designed that excessive pressures were 
not produced by thermal expansion of fluid. Also, if etd ene lost from 
the circuit during expansion, the jacks should not be allowed to cavitate 
on fluid contraction, otherwise efficient hydraulic shimmy-damping 
would not be achieved. Torque relief was desirable to prevent excessive 
loads being imposed during ground manceuvring. 


Authors’ Proposed Circuit 

The lecturers then proposed and illustrated a steering and shimmy- 
damper circuit for their hypothetical aeroplane. It employed a slide 
selector giving rates of steering proportional to the error signal ; and 
mechanical! follow-up with toggles round the retraction pivot. Shimmy- 
suppression was by a certain amount of built-in caster-axis friction plus 
hydraulic damping. The circuit was maintained full of oil under all con- 
ditions by valve set at 200 Ib/sq in, which also 
produced sufficient back pressure to remove sponginess. Free castering 
was obtained by allowing the jack and tank ports in the selector to be 
connected in the neutral position. Centring on retraction was by separate 
pistons incorporated in the steering jacks, and connecting the steering 
circuit to the undercarriage up and down lines so that pressure was 
— to both sides of the jacks during retraction. This also ensured 
that steering was inoperative during flight. An effective steering torque 
from 0 to + 40 deg was achieved and the unit was free to caster through 
+90 deg without manual disconnection. The pilot’s control was by 
a small handwhee!l and, with this circuit, an error between the pilot's 
wheel position and steerable wheels of approximately + 4 deg at the 
central position would be expected. 

For permission to publish their paper the authors gave acknowledge- 
ments to Blectro- Hydraulics, Led. 
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BUSY YEAR FOR U.K. AIRPORTS 


HE Ministry of Civil Aviation announced last week that 
United Kingdom airports together handled more than 2,500,000 
passengers in 1941. For the first time, more passengers passed 
through London Airport than through Northolt-—796,000 com- 
pared with the latter's 750,000. Passenger traffic at London Air- 
ut in the last two years has more than doubled, whereas at 
ortholt it was only slightly higher than last year, owing to the 
transfer of many of the busiest services to London Airport. 
Outside the London area, Glasgow (Renfrew) handled 140,000 
passengers, slightly more than in the previous year; Belfast, with 
134,000 recorded the second highest total; and of the others 
Prestwick handled 128,000, Manchester 114,000, Liverpool 84,000, 
Eastleigh 50,000 and Birmingham 39,000. In the Channel Islands, 
Jersey Airport dealt with 197,000 passengers, a figure exceeded 
only by London and Northolt. 
Freight traffic was 41 per cent higher than last year; U.K. air- 
ports together handled 48,000 short tons. 


EX-B.0.A.C, SOLENTS 


RRENSWED discussion on the future of flying-boats, which has 
followed Sir Frederick Bowhill’s lecture last week, has led 
several people to wonder what is happening to the beautifully 
fitted ex-B.O.A.C. Short Solents. Unfortunately, very little 
information is officially forthcoming. Originally these aircraft were 
on hire to the Corporation from the M.C.A., and on being taken 
out of service all twelve were flown back‘to Belfast. Later it was 
announced that one had been sold to Aquila Airways, and recently 
a short-term option has been taken by this same company on three 
more of them. Of the remaining seven, some——possibly only two— 
may be sold to a Canadian operator acting through agents. The 
company concerned may be Central British Columbia Airways, 
Ltd., a charter company which now plans to operate a freight and 

ssenger service between Vancouver and a new township which 
is growing up in connection with big aluminium mining develop- 
ments at Kitimat, 400 miles up the coast to the north, 


Lo.W. WANTS AN AIR CAR-FERRY 


T= services of Silver City Airways seem to be in great demand. 

A new proposal has been oe to the company that they should 
operate a car-ferry into the Isle of Wight. According to a local 
correspondent, I.o.W. people are dissatisfied with the railway 
steamers and co-ordinated private steamship services because of 
time and congestion (1 hour, plus 20 minutes to load a car), 
delay in the summer, and the high fare of £3 15s 7d return for 
a 14-ft vehicle. 

By air, the shortest distance is about nine miles from Portsmouth 
to Ryde. There seems to be good promise for a seasonal air ferry, 
but in spite of the Bristol Freighter’s ability to operate from quite 
small fields, the I.o.W. has barely adequate facilities to offer : 
Ryde for the present has 800 yd maximum, and Lea (Sandown) 
a strip of 1,100 yd. Silver City’s Preighters are, in any case, 
acready heavily committed. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


T a recent conference held at Central African Airways 
Corporation's headquarters, Col. Sir Ellis Robins, D.S.O., 
E.D., the chairman, announced that his company was bringing in, 
as from January 28th, a timetable based on that originally intended 
for introduction at the beginning of this year, but which had to 
be suspended owing to the temporary withdrawal of Viking aircraft. 
Engineering work involving the replacement of Viking spar- 
booms had proceeded rapidly, said Sir Ellis, with the result that 
C.A.A. now had five Vikings operational although, aircrew training 
having been delayed, one of these machines was being allocated to 
such duties for a period of 14 days. Continuing, he said that 
a second new Viking was due to come from England early this 
month. Similar to that which arrived last month, this second 
machine is fitted with 27 of the luxury “Cool-air” seats which 
C.A.A. have had specially designed for improved passenger 
comfort when fiving in tropical Africa. 
Concluding, Sir Ellis Robins said, “I feel sure the travelling 
public will be glad to know that we are getting the Vikings back 
in the air again. The fact that they are popular with our passengers 
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is proved once again by the record we achieved in December when 
passenger traffic exceeded that of December 1950 by the 
phenomenal amount of $4 per cent.” 

The general manager of C.A.A., Mr. Robert G. McCoy, 
commented on the C.A.A. fleet 
Mp ee ion will be operating a of nine Vi 
of this month, by which date the 1952 timetable will be in full 
operation. A -3 and a Dove which have been operating local 
services between Salisbury and Blantyre and between Bulawayo, 
Livingstone, Lusaka and Fort Jameson, and occasionally between 
Salisbury and Bulawayo, will be progressively withdrawn and 
replaced by Vikings. 


OVERLOADED C-46s 


HE United States Civil Aeronautics Board has found “apparent 

laxness” in operating practices among non-scheduled airlines 
whose aircraft were involved in three recent accidents. The Board 
made this comment in issuing a new Special Civil Air Regulation 
under which a reduction of 1} tons has been ordered in the maxi- 
mum take-off weight of passenger-carrying C-46s. The ruling 
is of a temporary nature and will remain in force until further 
investigations have decided whether it shall stay as a permanent 
limitation, or whether it shall be a preliminary to stil] further 
reductions in the take-off weight of this type. 

There are now 83 C-46s in passenger service in the United 
States. In point of fact, the passenger version of the C-46 does not 
meet regulations governing scheduled airlines at either the old or 
new operating weights. Although take-off weight has now been 
reduced from 48,000 to 45,000 Ib, the C.A.B. examiner has calcu- 
lated that in order to meet the rules applicable to scheduled 
operations the C-46 take-off weight would have to be restricted to 
35,900 Ib. 

The new regulation does not affect the 66 C-46 —— ers used 
by Pan American in South America and by other U.S. cargo 
carriers. The laxness to which the Board has referred is said to 
have been apparent in (1) Failure to maintain a standard of pilot 
training and proficiency at a desirably high level; (2) Allowing the 
standard of aircraft and engine maintenance to fall below a desired 
standard; (3) Failure by companies and personnel to follow operat- 
ing procedures laid down in the Civil Air Regulations, i i 
those relating to maximum operating weights. 


CARRIERS’ LIABILITY 


[MPORTANT changes in the law governing the liability of the 
carrier by air of passengers and cargo under its or 
contracts subject to United Kingdom jurisdiction will come into 
ation on April 1st. This is consequent on the issue of the 
iage by Air (Non-International iage) (United Kingdom) 
Order, 19§2.* The Order does not extend to the law of Jersey, 
Guernsey or the Isle of Man. 

Under the Warsaw Convention, 1929, to which effect was given 
in the United Kingdom by the Carriage by Air Act, 1932, a carrier 
by air undertaking “international carriage” is liable for damage 
sustained in the event of death or injury of a passenger, loss of 
or damage to goods, or of delay, unless he can prove that he and 
his agents have taken all necessary measures to avoid damage or 
that it was impossible to take such measures. The liability of the 
carrier is limited and there is a time limit for the bringing of an 
action. 

The new Order applies the Warsaw Convention rules, with 
certain modifications, to all carriage by air not previously subject 
to the Act, that is, to carriage by air which is not “international 
carriage” within the special meaning of that term as used in the 
Convention. 

“International carriage” is defined in the Convention as any 
carriage in which, according to the contract made by the parties, 
the place of departure and the place of destination, whether or not 
there be a break in the carriage or a transhipment, are situated 
either within the territories of two High Contracting Parties or 
within the territory of a single High Contracting Party, if there is 
an agreed stopping place within a nr subject to the 
sovereignty, suzerainty, mandate or authority of another Power. 

Carriage by air which is not “international carriage’’ can there- 
fore include, for example, all carriage by air within the United 
Kingdom, carriage from London to Malta without an inter- 
mediate stopping place, and carriage from London to Cairo or 
Johannesburg, the Governments of Egypt and the Union of South 
Africa not being at present parties of the Convention. 

The Order renders null and void any provision in a contract of 
carriage tending to relieve the carrier of liability or tending to fix 
a lower limit of liability than that which is laid down in the Order. 

Special arrangements are being made for fiving clubs and gliding 
clubs. The Order gives the Minister of Civil Aviation power 
to exempt from its provisions any carriage by air or any class 
of carriage by air, subject to such conditions cr limitations as he 


* Published as Statutory Instrument 1952 No. 158 by H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 6d (by post 74d) 
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thinks fit. The Minister's power of exemption is provided solely 
tor the purpose of exempting from the provisions of the Order 
carriage by air performed by a flying club or gliding club, subject 
to certain conditions. One of these conditions is that the exemption 
will ly only in respect of members whose period of membership 
is not less than one month and who have accepted in writing as 
a condition of their membership that in their case the club shall 
not be liable for death, injury, loss or damage sustained during 
carriage by air in a club aircraft. A memorandum explaining the 
Parke hgh applying for exemption is being circulated to clubs 


LITTLE AND OFTEN 


LITTLE ower four years ago, Clark Carr, a veteran barn- 

stormer of Albuquerque, New Mexico, formed an air service 

to link his home city with the rapidly growing “atomic” township 
of Los Alamos, 65 miles distant. 

He was at once faced with the difficulty of matching his aircraft 
with the Los Alamos landing strip, which has a maximum length 
of 1,330 yd, is surrounded by mountainous country, and is itself 
at a mean elevation of 7,100ft. Los Alamos was, in fact, 
for atomic research partly on account of its inaccessibility. 

The final choice was the Beechcraft Bonanza, seven of which 
have formed the nucleus of the resultant company, Carco Air 
Service. Since its formation in 1947, Carco has strictly followed 
the “little and often’’ dictum; true, this has been partly determined 
by circumstances, but the needs of the Atomic Energy Commission 
have perhaps been better met by small aircraft on frequent sched- 
ules than would have been the case if larger aircraft had been used. 
The scientists and their families, of course, form the bulk of 
Carco’s passenger-loads. 

From Albuquerque, the also “non-sked”’ 
services to any required part of the U. S.A., using three large 
transport aircraft, two of ens C-47 and a C-54—are leased 
from the U.S.A.F. 

Until recently, Carco had been unable to find any equipment 

ting an improvement over the . In September 
1951, however, the company took delivery of the first Twin 
Bonanza (actually a hand-made prototype) to be sold by the Beech 
Aircraft Corporation. The power units are 260 h.p. flat-six 
Lycomings—the single-engined Bonanza had 185 h.p. 

The Twin, the layout of which can be seen in the accompanying 
photograph, seats three persons on each of two broad bench seats, 
as in usual American car practice. Since there is only one door— 
on the starboard side—the pilot must be first in and last out, for 
he sits on the extreme left of the “front bench”. (Carco have 
suggested moving the door to the port side.) On the Los Alamos 


LUCKY STRIKE: Carco Page received two Twin Bonanzas so far, with 
one more to come. One of these aircraft is here seen flying on the 
Albuquerque to Los Alamos route; note the rugged New Mexico terrain. 


to Albuquerque route, cruising at 8 »sooft (1,400ft above ground 
level), 65 per cent of the Twin "s maximum power will 
give a true cruising speed of 190 m.p.h. 

Carco has been using lower engine settings of 19in Hg manifold 
pressure and 2,600 r.p.m., giving a T.A.S. of 171 m.p.h. for 
136 b.h.p. per engine (57 per cent M.E.T.O.). At these settings, 
fuel consumption has averaged much less than the 25.7 gall hr. 
obtained at 190 m.p.h. 

The aircraft is said to have climbed out of Los Alamos 
with an airscrew feathered, and has also been subjected to an 

“accelerate to stop”’ test on the 4,ccoft-long mountain strip, all at 
$,500 Ib (the maximum weight). At this 7,cooft altitude, the rate 
af climb has varied from 8ooft min at 105 m.p.h. to about 
sooft min at 130 m.p.h., while single-engined climbs of 6oft min 
have been maintained, at 90 m.p.h.—again at maximum weight. 

The following figures have been given for Carco’s Bonanza 
services since August, 1947: 39,473 passengers, 695,236 lb of 
freight and ¢, 140,687 Ib of mail, and 1,771,238 revenue 
miles flown. Incidentally, Carco has always carried mail as a 
courtesy service, without pay from the U.S. Post Office; it is 
believed that this is a unique state of affairs. 


BREVITIES 


T= Australian Minister for Civil Aviation, Mr. H. L. Anthony, 
said recently that Trans-Australia Airlines were negotiating 
for the purchase of new aircraft from Britain. The make and type 
have not yet been revealed, but negotiations are said to have 
reached a satisfactory stage. 

Last week, for the first time since the recent disturbances, 
B.O.A.C. resumed services through Cairo, when an aircraft from 
Nairobi called at Farouk Airport on its way to London. The 
Corportion’s services to the East, the Far East and Australia have 
been operating via the North Mediterranean route and Beirut. 


* 


Le Touquet Airport, situated on the North French coast 
between Boulogne and Le Havre, is to be modified and expanded 
at a cost of—according to latest figures—{300,000. A new 
1,200-metre runway is to be built in an E.N.E.-W.S.W. direction, 
while the existing German-built N.-S. runway is to be extended 
from 1,000 m to 1,200 m. : z 

* 

With the abolition of their “first-class” fares as from May Ist, 
Trans-Canada Air Lines announced last week that the return 
fare between London and Montreal will be reduced from £244 19s 
© £170 7s and that between Montreal and Paris from {£257 16s 

183 $s. T.C.A. will continue to operate their 40-passenger 
Canadair North Stars on the Transatlantic routes and will make 
no change in existing seating or cabin interior arrangements. 

In accordance with the general agreement on the introduction 
of tourist class services, the company will no longer provide free 
meals or cocktails and the free-baggage allowance will be reduced 
from 66 lb to 441b. A moderately priced meal service will be 
available. 

As one means of offsetting rising operational costs of air trans- 
gett, Australia’s airlines are making a general effort to increase 

the amount cf freight carried on passenger liners. Executives 


have admitted that goods traffic is vital to the survival of their 
airlines, and plans are being prepared for sales promotion drives 
to boost the amount secured. 

From the United States we learn that a Ryan Navion has been 
modified for use as a test-bed by an aircraft equipment firm, to the 
extent of having two 125 h.p. Lycoming engines fitted. The nose 
has been faired off and the machine now broadly resembles a 
smaller version of the Beech Twin Bonanza. 

Passenger night-flying is to Me expaaded considerably by the 
New Zealand National Airways as tion to meet an increasi 
demand. Apart from the Auckland-Wellington-Christchur 
passenger route (to which night-flying is at present restricted) the 
airports at New Plymouth, Gisborne, Hamilton, Blenheim and 
Nelson have so far been chosen for future night use. 


More frequent links between G , Edinburgh and the 
Ew capitals are planned by B.E.A. in their summer 
schedules. A service from London via Edinburgh to Aberdeen, 
Inverness, Wick and the Orkney Islands is also planned. Schedules 
from Renfrew Airport to Dublin and Belfast will be increased, 
and it is also hoped that Ireland will, for the first time, be linked 
with Edinburgh direct. 

* 

In M.C.A. Information Circular No. 13/1952, attention of pilots 
is drawn to a recent accident which occurred when, following 
an attempted precautionary landing by a light aircraft, a passenger 
who was not strapped in was thrown through the roof on impact 
and was killed. Phere have been two previous cases in recent 
of passengers having been thrown out through cabin roofs 

Circular strongly recommends that, as far as is practicable, 
the occupants of light aircraft which have an unrestricted expanse 
of Perspex or light material in the cabin roof should remain 
strapped in during flight. 
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MALAYAN RALLYISTS: A general view of the 
aircraft park at the rally described on this 
poge. The Miles Gemini disgorging its 
luggoge is being watched by the Assistant 
Director of Civil Aviation, Mr. Max Oxford. 


Commonwealth Activity; News from New Zealand, Canada and the Far East 


N example of how a flying club can sometimes be of assistance 
to the general public is contained in news from the Wellington 
Aero Club in New Zealand. Last month the club’s light aircraft 
made no fewer than 190 passenger-carrying crossings of the Cook 
Strait. This was the busiest operational month since the club was 
founded 20 years ago. The machines carry three passengers and 
make the crossing from Rongotai to Blenheim in about half an hour. 
The club will continue to run these services until the National 
Airways Corporation can operate suitable passenger aircraft from 
Rongotai Airport, Wellington. A profit of {1,500 was made in the 
last financial year on this service and it is these commercial opera- 
tions which help to maintain the training side. 

Also from New Zealand we hear that the New Plymouth Acro 
Club's hangar and workshops suffered extensive damage in an 
early-morning fire which broke out at Bell Block Airport. A 
Proctor, owned by the club’s president, Mr. H. W. Lightband, was 
completely destroyed and two other machines were badly damaged. 


BBrors a meeting ef the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs’ 
Association which was held last month, the chairman of the 
Canadian Air Transport Board, Mr. J. R. Baldwin, reported 
the results of a recent investigation into the current state of club 
flying in Canada, He said that the present scheme under which 
the government ae grants for pupils trained by the clubs and 
the commercial flying schools had become effective at the begin- 
ning of 1949 and had had a marked effect on the quantity and 
uality of flying training. Never before had opportunities for 
ying training comparable with those now available existed in 
Canada. The clubs and the schools were becoming more skilled 
and more forceful in the expansion of training; this was borne 
out by the record of achievement and increase since the beginning 
of 1949. Instructional hours flown had increased from 44,000 
in 1949 to about 63,000 in 1950 and to an estimated 77,000 in 
1951. The number of students who had graduated from the clubs 
and the schools in that period had increased from an average of 

63 a month in 1949 to 106 a month in 1950 and almost 130 a 
month for the first eight months of 1951. All in all, growth had 
been steady and to the best of the Board's knowledge a reasonably 
good market for flying training remained. Provided proper 


A LARK IN MALAYA; This smart and unusual aircraft is a frequent 

visitor to Kuala Lumpur. As mentioned elsewhere on this page, 

is a Danish K.Z. Ill powered by a Cirrus Minor Il; it recently took part 
in the all-Malayon air rally. 


initiative and foresight were maintained, the amount of civil 
flying training performed in 1952 should break all records. 

Mr. Baldwin said that the investigation had been made primarily 
to see whether there was any truth in the allegation that the 
Government's system of subsidizing the flying clubs had been 
carried out at the expense of the commercial flying schools. It 
had been proved that this was not so. There was no great disparity 
in rate-structures between the charges made by clubs and schools 
and the fact that the Government had followed the practice of 
leasing hangars to flying clubs on a dollar-per-hour basis did not, 
in the Board’s opinion, constitute an unfair benefit to the clubs. 
One conclusion, he said, had been extremely important : it was 
discovered that flying training revenue represented some 84 to 
88 cents for every dollar expended, the schools having a slightly 
better record in this respect than the clubs. 


Ts Royal Singapore Flying Club reports that from May 1 
—when the club began its post-war flying—until the end of 
19$1, a total of 6,899 hr had been logged. (It is worthy of note 
that this figure exceeds the total post-war flying times for 
many of our own clubs at home.) An average of 192 hr 50 min a 
month was recorded during 19 he the total time for that year 
amounting to 2,312 hr 10 min. ¢ R.S.F.C. hopes to start night 
flying again shortly, in both Tiger Moths and Austers. 

Until recently, club members wishing to obtain licences had 
merely to undergo the old “A’’ licence test, but since February Ist 
they have been required to take the full P.P.L. The avin 
including the two written papers and the oral test. The 
time necessary for the P.P.L. is 40 hr (30 hr if the R.S. ed 
becomes an approved school), of which 25 hr must be solo. 

Incidentally, the Royal Singapore Flying Club is still finding it 
possible to operate their club machines at only £2 163 per hr 
during the day, whilst night-flying is at £4 4s. 


Fv RTHER news from the Far East comes from Kuala Lumpur 
where, in the first all-Malayan air rally held since the war, 
Penang won a series of competitions, scoring three points, with 
Singapore second with two and a half and Kuala Lumpur and 
Ipoh third with two points each. With brilliantly fine weather 
for the two days, the competitions included a forced landing 
event for the Dane Cup, an inter-club race, a navigation and 
spotting exercise and an individual forced-landing competition for 
the Low Yat Cup. Aircraft taking part included six hha 4 oon 
two Austers, a sna 120 and a less common t 

(Lark), Danish built and owned by Mr. S. P. Mol oller of Bo ta 
Estate, Perak. 


OE of the first flying events of the year has been arranged by 
the Southern Aero Club (formerly the South Coast Flying 
Club) which operates from Shoreham, in the form of a lunch 
oe to be held on Sunday, March 2nd. Defending aircraft will 
airborne between 12.15 and 12.45 p.m. and within an area of 
approximately three miles from the airfield; invaders must try to 
reach the airfield undetected, flying at between 1,000 and 2,000ft. 
No approaches will be allowed from the seaward side of the main 
Brighton to Portsmouth railway line, which runs along the southern 
side of the airfield. A free lunch will reward pilots who manage 
to penetrate the defences and land without having their registration 
letters taken. 

Incidentally, the Southern Aero Club now has a total member- 
ship of 140 and, with Mr. C. L. Pashley as its C.F.I., has been 
Ye - about §0 hours’ flying a month during the winter. The 

S.A.C. fleet consists, at the moment, of two Maggies with the 1 
of an additional Gemini, Autocrat and Messenger which will 
available for club flying shortly. 
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Royal Air Force and 


Naval Aviation News 


The Queen’s Message 
HE following message from Her 
Majesty the Queen was received by the 
of State for Air, and has been 
— to the Royal Air Force at 
¢ and overseas : 

“On my accession to the Throne, I wish 
to assure my air forces at home and over- 
seas of my gratitude for their services to my 
beloved father and of my confidence in 
their loyalty and efficiency. 

“My father won his wings as a young 
man and watched with pride the rapid 
development of the Royai Air Force and its 
sister forces throughout the Common- 
wealth. I was glad to be able to present 
his Colour to the Royal Air Force in the 
United Kingdom last year, and I value 
highly my own association with the Royal 
Auxiliary Air Force. 

“In a short time, the air forces of the 
Commonwealth, by their skill and courage, 
have earned a reputation and established 
traditions of which they may well be proud. 
Their heroic exploits in the second world 
war will never be forgotten. Now, in far- 
flung stations over the world, they play a 
constant and always hazardous part in 
protecting the security of our territories and 
communications. 

“I assure them of my personal solicitude 
for their welfare and i trust that they will 
continue to display that pride of service and 
unswerving allegiance to the Crown which 
they have ever shown.” 


At the King’s Funeral 


COMPOSITE detachment of 350 

officers and men, drawn from all the 
home Commands, the R.A.F. Regiment 
and the Royal Auxiliary Air Force led the 
funeral procession of His Late Majesty 
King George VI from Westminster Hall to 
Paddington Station. The contingent was 
headed by the Royal Air Force Central 
Band, behind which came 40 officers and 
men from the R.Aux.A.F. squadrons of 
which the Queen anc Queen Mother are 
Honorary Air Commodores. In command 
was GC. R. J. A. Ford. 

The Queen’s Colour, which was pre- 
sented to the R.A.F. by the Queen when 
she was Princess Elizabeth, was paraded 
by a Guard of Honour at Westminster Hall, 
and four officers and ten airmen of the 
Queen’s Flight accompanied other officers 
of the R Houschold in the procession. 
A. Cdre. E. Fielden and G/C. P. Townsend 
were members of the Escort. 

Marshals of the Royal Air Force Lord 
Douglas of Kirtleside, Viscount Portal of 
Hungerford, Lord Newall and Lord Tedder 
were present and the Air Council was 

resented by Air Chief Marshal Sir 

illiam F. Dickson and Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Arthur P. M. Sanders. 
ing their Commands in the 


THE ROYAL FUNERAL : The scene at Paddington Station as the R.A.F. contingent present arms 
in salute as the gun carriage bearing the coffin draws up to the funeral coach. 


rocession were Air Chief Marshal Sir 
ugh Pughe Lloyd, Air Chief Marshal Sir 
John W. Baker, Air Marshal Sir H 
S. P. Walmsley, Air Marshal Sir Basil E. 
Embry, Air Marshal Sir John Whitworth 
Jones, Air Marshal Sir Robert M. Foster, 
Air Marshal A. C. Stevens, Air Marshal 
Sir Thomas A. Warne-Browne, A.V-M. 
R. S. Blucke, and A.V-M. W. J. Seward. 
The Air Ministry staff was represented 
by Air Marshal Sir Colin W. Weedon, 
A.V-M. F. N. Trinder, A.V-M. A. C. 
Sanderson and A.V-M. C. E. N. Guest. 
_Representatives of the Forces of which 


The Commonwealth Air Forces* were 
represented by A. Cdre. M. Costello 
(Canada), A. Cdre. A. L. Walters (Aus- 
tralia), A. Cdre. C. E. Kay (New Zealand), 
Col. J. J. C. Venter (South Africa), GC. 
E. W. Pinto (India) and GC. A. M. 
Morad (Pakistan). 

Air aides de camp in the procession 
were: Air Chief Marshal Sir William 
Elliott and Air Chief Marshal Sir Ralph 
Cochrane. The following aides de camp 
were also present: A. Cdre. F. Crerar, 
A. Cdre. J. H. Edwards-Jones, G/C. 
R. L. M. Hall, G/C. F. J. A. Tanner, GC. 
O. L. M. Brown, A. Cdre. T. U. C. 
Shirley, G'C. R. C. Mead, A. Cdre. R. B. 
Lees and G/C. W. H. Kyle. 

A route-lining party, made up of 1,200 
officers and airmen from Technical Train- 
ing Command and 50 A.T.C. officers and 

under the command of G/C. 


senior R.A.F. officers 
at the service in St. 
Windsor, included : Poe Lady De 
L’Isle and Dudley; Mr. E. N. C. Birch, 
M.P.; Marshal of the Royal Air Force, Sir 
John ‘Slessor, and Lady Slessor; Sir James 
and Lady Barnes; Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force, Viscount ‘Trenchard, and 
Viscountess Trenchard ; Air Chief Marshals 
Sir Leslie N. Hollinghurst, Sir Robert M. 


Brooke-Popham, Sir Edgar R. Ludlow- 
Hewitt, Sir Philip B. Joubert, Sir Chris- 
topher L. Courtney, Sir Douglas C. S. 
Evill, Sir Guy Garrod, Sir Norman 

Bottomley, Sir W. Alec Coryton, Sir 
Arthur M. Longmore, and Sir Richard E. C. 
Peirse; Air Marshals J. MacC. Kilpatrick, 
C. W. Weedon, and Sir Ralph S. Sorley; 
Air Vice Marshals W. E. es, S. © 
Strafford, A. C. Sanderson, E. B. Addison, 
A. C. H. Sharp, A. H. Robson, W. E. 
Theak; A. Cdres. R. B. Lees, R. H. 
Stanbridge, J. C. ‘ye and G. H. Vasse; 
Air Commandant N. Salmon; G/C.s 

Birkin, W. Kyle and D. G. 

Jorris ; the Rev. F. D. Morley and the 
Rev. A. S. Giles; Mr. R. H. Melville. 

A wreath of Flanders poppies with wings 
outlined in laure! leaves indicative of the 
R.A.F. bore the inscription :—‘“From the 
Air Council and Royal Air Force in loyalty 
and affection.” Wreaths were also sent by 
the Royal Auxiliary Air Force, the Royal 
Air Force Regiment, the Air Training 
Corps and the Royal Observer Corps. 


Mediterranean Exercise 


LANS for a _ four-power (Britain, 

United States, France and Italy) naval 
exercise in the Mediterranean were an- 
nounced on Friday last from the Naples 
headquarters of Admiral R. B. Carney, 
U.S.N., who will direct the exercise on 
behalf of the four naval commanders-in- 
chief. 


Taking part are the American 6th Fleet, 
the British Home and Mediterranean 
Fleets, the French Mediterranean Fleet 
and the Italian Fleet. 

The exercise, code-named “Grand 
Slam,” is designed to increase the ability 
of Allied naval forces and their air arms 
normally stationed in the Mediterranean 
area against any Perey aggressor. The 

ish Home Fleet pro- 
vides an additional opportunity to test 

inter-allied communicatons and 

tional procedures on a large scale. Large 
segments of the land-based air forces of 
four Nations will also participate in this 
effort to integrate the overall Allied fighting 
power in the area. More than 20 separate 
task-units will operate simultaneously 
throughout the nine-day period with ships 
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and without regard to 
nationality. Various combinations of these 
units will be commanded in turn by Italian, 
French, British and American admirals. 


Two George Medals 

N recognition of their extreme bravery 

while attempting the rescue of the crew 
of a Buckmaster, which had met with an 
accident just outside R.A.F. Station 
Benson, F'L. L. C. Newton and L. A/C. 
R. W. Riseborough have both been 
awarded the George Medal. In part the 
citation reads: “ pite the apparent 
hopelessness of the situation on account of 
the intense heat to which the members of 
the crew had been subjected, F L. Newton 
and L.. A/C. Riseborough persisted in their 
efforts, notwithstanding that but a slender 
hope of saving life remained. They dis- 
played great courage and in 
tace of personal danger, not only 
original fire which was burning Seo 
but also from the bursting fuel tank which 
spread the flames over a far wider area in 
which they themselves were working. 
officer and airmen suffered from severe 
burns to the hands as a result of their gal- 
land rescue efforts. W'O. S. A. Motte, 
who pulled one of the Buckmaster’s 
to safety, has received the Queen’s Com 
mendation for Brave Conduct. 


Naval Appointment 

HE new Admiral Commanding Re- 

serves is to be Rear-Admiral ag A. S. 
Eccles, C.B., C.B.E. He will be remem- 
bered for the three years, F943 to 1945, 
spent in the H.M.S. Indomtab 
first in command, Captain to the 
Rear-Admiral Aircraft “arriers, Eastern 
Fleet, and Flag Captain and Flag Officer 
Commanding the t1th Aircraft Carrier 
Squadron in the Far East. He was men- 
tioned in despatches for SS aoe and = 
during operations performed 
capture of Okinawa. 


M in-rescue Exercise 

1X officers and 14 airmen, drawn from 

the eight mountain-rescue units in 
Britain, are undergoing a fortnight’s “deep 
winter” exercise in the Perthshire high- 
lands near Aviemore. Their base is a 
mountain hut on the Cairngorms, near 
Loch Morlich. The same party recently 
attended a rock-climbing course in Wales. 


IN THE GRAND HARBOUR H.M.S. “Theseus” 


PLIGHT, 22 February 1952 


DISPERSAL BRIEFING : Pilots of a Hornet squadron im Malaya discuss the target area before 
@ raid against bandits in the jungle. The unit is stationed at Kuala Lumpur. 


Posted to Britain 

UNDER the R.A.F. exchange rem 
A. B. Greenaway, R.N. 

who until recently commanded the Royal 

New Zealand Air Force station at Wigram, 

has been posted to the R.A.F. for two years. 

He will leave for England early in April. 


Navy v. R.A.F. at Twickenham 
A‘ Twickenham last Saturday the Navy 
beat the Air Force 6-0 points, in the 
first match of the season’s Inter-Services 
Rugby Championship. Conditions were 
ideal, and it was a lively, open game. The 
a forwards matched the Navy pack 
t in the early stages, got their 
the ball. The Navy on 

the other hand, were -_ 

than their opponents. “Genes, 
in particular, will need ro had altogether 
more’ speed and thrust if they are to score 
against the Army on March 22nd. 
Stevenson, the R.A.F.’s little scrum half, 
layed pluckily, but for the first half at 
fon was sometimes slow and indecisive 
with his service. Channer gave a cool and 
—— display at stand-off, and was 
le for some fine touch-kicking. 
Navy, Gray—big and fast-— 


appears nearly to fill the entrance as she enters 


the Grand Harbour at Valetta, Malta, G.C. Her : ‘quadrons, No. 802 and No. 825, are to transfer 


to ‘Ocean’ for Korea and she will take ' 


‘Ocean's"’ plave in the Mediterranean Ficet. 


displayed tremendous dash on his yn 
from a pass following a fine, straight dash 

by Ryder, the right centre, he scored 
a dive-over try on the corner flag to round 
off quite the most exciting movement of 
a rather ordinary game Navy team 
played evenly well, t their outsides were 
quick and sure in defence. The R.A.F. 
pack staged some good rushes and more 
than once Greenwood came near to break- 
ing away in the loose. Christie on the left 
wing was twice rewarded for his fast and 
determined wang = 4 when he caught 
Fenner, the Navy full back, in possession. 
On the whole, the Navy team looked as if 
they could do better still. The teams were:— 

Royal Air Force.—Full back: SL. A. A. 
Smailes (Middleton St. George); Three- 

ters: A/C. G. M. Griffiths Era. 

. AIC. J. H. Daniels 

L. Stalder (Halton); P/O. 
Walley): Half-backs: F/O. 

Syerston); L. A/C. J. M. enous (West 
Katy): FO. P. O'K 
(South ‘Cerney); F/O. A. H. Rennie 
Faith); R. V. Stirling* 

PO. R. H Williams (Yatesbury); FL 
Yarranton (A.M.); ‘ Calliagride 
(Cranwell); R. H. Weigh" 
(Staff Coll. ); A/C. J Greenwood* 

Wallop) 

Royal Navy.— Full back: Lt. F. N. Fenner; 
Three-quarters: Lt. (E) R. J. Horlick; Lt. R. M. 
Holgate, wre Ldg. Sig. F. J. Ryder; Surg. 
Lt. (D) B. M. Gray; lalf-backs: Instr. Lt. 
R. A. “Instr. Sub-Lt. H. P. Jones; 
Forwards: Lt. Cdr. (E) P. B. Sindery; Instr. 
Lt. D. B. Vaughan’, Lt. D. P. W. Kelly; 


Stoker W. illams * ; 
Me uade; Lt. J. D. 
nternationals. 


New Zealand N.S. Training 
RAINING courses for 18-year-old 
entrants of the Royal New Zealand Air 

Force have now been extended to five 

stations. The new stations are Whenupai, 

Wigram and Ohakea; previously only 

Taieri and Hobsonville were used. 


R.O.C. Recruiting 
Te aid local recruiting for the Royal 

Observer Corps, A. Cdre. G. H. Vasse, 
C.B.E., the Commandant, held a reception 
on February 14th at the Bedford head- 
quarters, where No. 12 Group were “At 
Home”’ to a number of local dignitaries. 
Later a display of operational procedure 
was staged in the group operations room. 
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Weston Resistance Bulbs 


The Model $.110 Platinum Resistance Bulb, used in 
conjunction with a Weston circular seale indicator 

is greatly superior in every respect to other 

methods of temperature measurement. Its platinum 
element is the most stable, accurate and the smallest 
yet produced for practical applications. Due to the 
very small size of the resistance element, the response 
time is extremely rapid. Reliability and long life are 
ensured by the fact that the element is hermetically 
sealed into a }” o/dia. stainless steel sheath which 

is fitted with a watertight plug connection, The 
socket is moulded integrally with special cable which 
is supplied. The Model S,110 is suitable for 
temperatures between 200°C. and + 500°C. 

Full details of Weston equipment for aircraft will 


gladly be supplied on request. 


= SANGAMO WESTON LIMITE 


Tel: Enfietd 3434 (6 lines) 1242 (4 lines) Grams: Sanwest, Enfield 


Scottish Factory: Port Glasgow, Renfrewshire 
Branches. Glaseow. Monchester. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leeds. Liverpool, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Bristol, Southampton, Brighten 


The development of special heat- 
resisting and high temperature 
steels resulting from research 
work by Firth-Vickers Stainless 
Steels Ltd., has played a major 
part in the successful develobment 
of the Turbo-Jet engine and gas 
turbine for use on land and sea 
and in the air. Firth-Vickers 
Centrispun Castings in our well- 
known “Staybrite’’ and heat- 
resisting steels have not only been 
used in all British designed engines 
of these types but are now 
available for general engineering 
purposes of every description. 
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FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 
Telephone No. : Sheffield 4205! . 


% O.H.V. Engine developing 39 b.h.p. 
% 3,500 Ibs. drawbar pull. 

% Top speed 22 m.p.h. 

Large tyres for greater traction. 

6-Position towing hitch. 

%& Exceptional fuel economy. 

* Bench type seat. 

we Full lighting and starting equipment. 


The David Brown Taskmaster is a real tarmac tug—ceasy to 
handle. with all-round driving vision, and turning like a taxi. I 
hauls all types of aircraft up to 95,000 Ibs. all-in weight with 
esther tricycle or conventional undercarriages. Check the features : 
eight good reasons why, with Taskmasters on the job, ground 
movement of aircraft, baggage handling and aircraft servicing is 
s%» much more simple and economical. 


The photograph shows the Dovid Brown 
Tavk maste, handling the Armatrong Whitwort® 
ot an caredrome near Coventry. 


DAVID BROWN 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 


DAVID BROWN TRACTORS LTD. MBELTHAM, HUDDERSFIELD. YORKSHIRE 


* * 


THE 


BRITISH AVIATION 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


UNDERWRITER & PRINCIPAL SURVEYOR 


CAPT. A. G. LAMPLUGH 


CBE. FRAGS. MiAeE 


HEAD OFFICE 


3-4 LIME STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Telephone. Mansion House 0444 


ed 


THE COLLEGE OF 
AERONAUTICAL AND 
AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING 


President: Lord Brabazon of Tara, P.C., M.C., F.R.Ae.S. 


Chelsea and Redhill Aerodrome 


Diploma Courses combine full day workshop and tech- 
nical training and commercial experience for executive 
appointments in Aviation. 

Coaching for R.Ae.S. Associate-Fellowship examination, 
Parts | and 2: I.Mech.E., Sections A and B: Aircraft 
Engineers’ Licences : and Common Preliminary Examina- 


BRANCH OFFICES tion of the Engineering Joint Examination Board. 

Fully equipped aeronautical engineering shops with 
accommodation for nearly 500 students. Test House 
Room ‘ oom, ‘ Pender 
$t. James approved by A.I.D. and A.R.B. 

Street West Loveday Street, Telephone Syllabus from the Principal 
2167 SYDNEY STREET, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.3 
TORONTO CALCUTTA BAUSSELS Flaxman 0021 
145, Yonge Street. 2 Hare Street 99 rue de la Lol, Also Training for 
Telephone Telephone Telephone 

Genk 2097 AIRCREW TECHNICAL EXAMINATIONS 


(Issues and Endorsements) 
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Surrey Flying Services 


{Limited (Founded Croydon Airport 1921) 


30 YEARS OF AVIATION EXPERIENCE AT 
YOUR DISPOSAL 


_ Telephone AMBASSADOR 2091 NOW for a quotation 


BOTH YORK AND TUDOR AIRCRAFT 
AVAILABLE FOR CHARTER 


The 
Sure Fast Service 


of our aircraft is backed by the maintenance facilities of 
Aviation Traders (Engineering) Limited 
Enquiries to: 


15 Gt. CUMBERLAND PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone : AMBASSADOR 2091 (5 lines) Cables : “AVIATRADE", LONDON 


DISCHARGE IN ONE MINUTE:— 


3.000 GALLONS FOAM 
5.000 CUBIC FEET CARBON DIOXIDE 


The WALTER KIDDE COMPANY LTD. NORTHOLT, MIDDLESEX. 
Telephone: WAXlow 1061 


SUN ENGINEERING (RICHMOND) LTD. KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 


Telephone: KINgston 7407 
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AIRCRAFT 
ANCILLARY EQUIPMENT 


We are the largest yp in Great Britain of British and anyies Aircraft 
Ancillary | leading Aircrafe Manufacturers. material 
ARS. or ALD. released. 


We can offer ex stock, both British and American: 


Aircraft Generators. Flight and Navigation 
Auto Pilots. instruments. 


Control Gear. 
Magnetic Relays. 
Landing & Navigation 
Lamps. 

Filaments. Voltage Regulators. 

Reverse Current Relays. Radio & Intercommuni- 

Breeze Plugs & Sockets. cation Materials. 

All types of Ground Equipment. 
We have also large stocks of A.G.S. and A.M. Hardware 
Central Depot 


MAGALOW TRADING CO. 


Contr actors to the Ministry of Supply, the Dominions and to Foreign Governments 
27/39 BROADLEY TERRACE, ,USSON GROVE, LONDON, 
Telephone 


elegrams 
ROBERT RILEY, LTO., MILKSTONE Poone Rochdaie 2237 (4 lines) AMBassador 7013 MAGALOW LONDON 
SPRING WORKS, ROCHDALE Grams “Rilospring’’ Rochdale 


means 


SPEED and 
EFFICIENCY 


RATCHET PLUG SET 
POR SOCKET HEAD SCREWS 
Consists of 2 “Leytool” 
Ratchet Spanners, 6 inter- 
changeable Diiving Plugs 
to fit stand:rd sockets, 2 
Katension Pieces for long 
reach, and a Screwdriver 
Rit for converting the 
ners into Ratchet Screw 
drivers. Cc mplete 


wt. 6 i Once dermatitis gets to work — hands are soon out of 
LEYTOOLS ARE QUALITY TOOLS : : work. Hands which are in constant contact with industrial 
irritants — solvents, and cutting or cellulose oils — need a 
INTERCHANGEABLE constant safeguard. By acting as a barrier against dermat- 
SOCKET SET itis, Rozalex keeps all hands active on the job. 


Comprising “Leytool” Re- 
versible Ratchet Spanner There is a type for every trade. 


with }-inch Driver, 7 inter- 


chengeat le Send for free sample and leaflet “The Skinin Industry” to 


es ROZALEX LTD., 10 NORFOLK STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 


Complete in 


7116 


Write for complete cotalogue of “Leytool”’ Hand Tools 


LEYTONSTONE JIG & TOOL CO. | DERMATITIS BARRIER PREPARATIONS 


Leytonstone 5022-3-4 LEYTOOL WORKS, HIGH ROAD, LEYTON, LONDON, E.10 
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ROYAL NAVY 


DURING NATIONAL SERVICE or on 
SHORT SERVICE COMMISSION 


Flying as an officer in the Royal 
Navy means travel, adventure and 
friends with common interests. 

You will be doing a vital and 
well-paid job in the country’s first 
line of defence. One in every 
five officers will be offered a per- 
manent Royal Navy commission. 


If you are between 17 
and 24 years old; 
physically fit; hold 
School Certificate with 
pass in Maths. or 
General Certificate of 
Education with pass 
in English, Maths. and 
one optional subject, 
post the coupon below 
for full details. 


Former naval pilots and observers up to 33 years of age 
can rejoin for 4 to 8 years with substantial gratuities. 


T°? Admiralty, C.W. Branch, (BW/71), 
iia Queen Anne’s Mansions London, S.W.1. 
- Please send me details without 
obligation of National Service /Short 


COCKPIT 


*CACKLE 


CITY TO CITY AIR LIFT 


Now that the !0/!2 seater Bristol |73 has rotored aloft 
and along we may confidently expect omnibus compani.s to 
earmark many earthbound fleets as obsolete. 

At any rate in such transport we hope to 

jump a few places in the city to city 

Queue, especially if the 10/12 seoter 


implies an 

equal number 

of straphangers. No 

trace of such provisions 

can be found in the B.E.A. Helicopter Specification. What 

the B.A.C. 173 specification does reveal, however, is that 

fuel, oil and fluid control is entrusted to nine Saunders S.P. 

cocks, which is justification enough for our rooster to 
attempt an emulatory hover from his weather post 


SPHERICAL PLUG COCKS 
In 13 Sizes 
(From 4° - 4) 
in the range of Spherical 
Plug Cocks the 4 in, and 
4 in. models represent the 
two extremes now otered 
All thirteer sizes) have 
triple diaphragm sealing 
two annular plug seat dia 
phragms and a spindle 
sleeve diaphragm. The two 
resilient annular dia 
phragms seal off the plug 
seats from the pipeline 

fluid, preventing any leak (opprox. 4 size) 


age and providing flexible 
mountings for the seats 
Fluid pressure from the 
pipeline augments seat 
spring pressure so that the 
tightness of the seal in- 
creases as the pressure 
rises The sleeve dia- 
phragm by flexibly uniting 
the moving spindle with 
the fixed body makes leak 
age to atmosphere at this 
usually vulnerable point 
Saunders Coch mopossible and renders a 
i” Bore (Approx. § size) gland unnecessary. 


SAUNDERS VALVE CO. LTD. 
CWMBRAN MONMOUTHSHIRE 
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PRESS DAY—Clessified advertisement ‘'copy” 
theutd roach Mead Office by FIRST POST 
THURSDAY for publication in the following 
week's “sue subject te spoce being available 


fi and 
AIRCRAFT ENGINEER 


FLIGHT 


22 1952 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertnement Gates. pet tine. minimem &-, average line contains 6-7 words. 


rates for Auctions 


Contracts, Patents, Legal aad Official Notiers, Public Anoouncements, Tenders 5/- per line, miniwem 10)-. 


paragraph charged -eparetety, name and addrewe he counts 


All adverthemrnt« be strictly 
Stamford Street, 


yoid and should Le addremed to FLIGHT Classified Adverthement Dept, Domet Hoase, 


Orders apd cheques sent in payment for advertisements should be made payable to Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., 


and crowd 4 Co 


Trade who ase (hese cofamme reguiarty are alliowrd a discount of for 13, 10% for 26 and 15% for 
G2 commecttive insertion orders Fall partieniars will be sent on application 
For the convenience of private advertisers Rox Namiwr facilities are available at an additional 


Bor 
charee for words pias extra te defray the cost of reghtration and Pamtagr. 
adverticment charge Replies should be addressed to “Bex W000, Flight,” 


Londen, 


whith be added to the 
Doret House, Stamford Street, 


The Publichers the right to refuse of withdraw advertixements at thr ir discretion and do not accept liability 
for detay in puldication or for clerical of printer's errots although every care le taken to avoid mistakes. 


W 
AIRWORK 


LIMITED 


has been granted 


exclusive rights of sale 


for the fleet of 


four Doves 


being disposed of by 


Central African Airways. 


With the sale of each Dove must 
go a percentage of spares con- 


sisting of engines, spare pro- 


pellers, power plants, together 
with a large holding of engine 


and aircraft spares. 


Particulars and prices from 
AIRWORK LTD., 
15 Chesterfield Street, 
London, W.1. 
Telephone: GROS. 4841. 


AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 
Ww 8. SHACKLITTON. Limited. 175. Piocadiiiy. London 
* WL. Berove’s aerocians dealers are proud 
te annrunee that we sold abeciately diferent of 


U Hone © and New Zealand. Thirty-three tvors 
t ia valte lot 
wo Gus ome 2) years 
HEN we sel! second-hand Branason it it will ake 
ore the 
M 
2. Deacon 
Bepress Airliner 


5 
on HA ALLAND 


Dove 


& Autocrat 

Tarylorecraft Pias D 

10. Auster (Lycoming) 

tl. Auster V (Gigey Major) 
4 


MILES 


Aeroran 
19. Whitney Straight 
SHORT 
®. Solent Mark IV Fiving Boat. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
21. B.A. Swallow 


Dour an Dakota 
Patronild Areus (Ranger and Warner Scarab) 
Percival Proctor (4 types sold) 

72. Piper Coune 


Hendy Heck 
Greta. Note to Overseas Buyers! 
Ww have plenty more where the above came from’ 
8. SHACKL ETON, Limited. 175, Piccadilly London 
ables k- 


Tel. Regent 2448-9, Overseas C 
hud, London 


R. 


. 
Limited. 


have always large selection aircraft to offer 
and our quotations oan be “packed L.o.b “delivered 

if delive ered” or “fvaway empty tanks” 
To the purist this latter expression 18 a contradiction in 
terms, as to take off without fue! {+ impossible. Of course 
it really implies that the alroraft is in a fit condition to 


buyer found it had no undercarriage. This no doubt 
should have been solid “as Is." “as lying” or “as inspe 
uniess was fying boat which it wasn't. Having 
been years and years in the air business nothing surprises 
but vou on us to supply aircraft to your com- 
plete satisfac 
AEROPLANES "by Dundas. 


R. 
UNDAS, Limited, 2, Bury Street, London. 8.W.1. 


HI 2848. Cabies: Dundasaero, Piccy, London. 
Airport. Cro. 0408 


All Black Leather 
tully lambswool 
lined 


FLYING 
BOOTS 


as illustrated. 
9 


leather fully White 
Wool lined, front 
calf-length BOOTS, 
Brown only, 94/6. 
Brand new, zip 


—— INNER 
GLOVES, 12% Woollen ‘UNDER GAUNT- 
LETS, 5 The length Kapok-lined water- 
proot FL YING JAC 57 Mark GOGGLES, 
fitted clear lenses only, 196. Complete with spare tint 
lenses, Spare clear lenses, 7/6. 
lined LUMBER JACKETS, £8 15/- 
TERMS TO FLYING CLUBS. TRADE SUPPLIED. 
SEND 3d. IN ILLUSTRATED 
CA OGL 


D. LEWIS LTD. coerr 


Leather Clothing Manufacturers for Home or Export 

124 GT. PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.1! 
Trade Inquiries Inwited 

Tel: 4314 Grams: Aviakit, Wesdo, Londen 


DAKOTA SPARES 
Undercarriages—all parts available. 
Wheels complete. . 
Exhaust Collector Rings 
complete. 
Exhaust Tail Pipes, Brake Drums. 
All for immediate delivery ex stock. 


Staxavia 
BLACKBUSHE AIRPORT 


CAMBERLEY, SURREY 
Tel.: Camberley 1600 


COTTON BAGS 


FOR SPARE PARTS, ETC. 


WALTER H. FELTHAM & SON, LTD. 


imperial Works, Tower Bridge Road, 
Telephone : HOP 1784 London, 8.E.1 


AMAL LTD., 


HOLFORD WORKS, BIRMINGHAM {2 


2 
4 
Tiosy t na lent passe eer Short | 
6. DEM Moth Miner 
15. Messec@er 
Gemini 
17. Ge 
22. Faire 
— Lockheed 124 
be spon 
sit anie 
— 
: 
ipecialists 
Component Specia 
t Industry BOA CE 
to the Aire 
| 
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AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 


“COMPREHENSIVE AIRCRAFT SERVICE” 
IRCRAFT 


New Proctors. Dove. Avro XIX. and 
avaliable for sale 
IRCRAFT 


DAKOTAS 
D 


COMPETITIVE PRICE. 


OVERHAULS. MAINTENANCE, MODIFICATION, 
INSTALLA DENSITY SBATING, 
AIRCRAFT HANDL, 
NGINE ice 


overhauls of the following types 
tah Series, Gipsy Series, 
Prete a Cyciones, 


We operate engine exchange schemes to most parte of the 
ROPELLERS 
Dakota and Proctor overhauled available from stock, also 
overhauls and repairs 
= MENTS AND CCESSORIES 
Rages: overhauls; all types of instruments and soces- 
PARES 


A wide range of aircraft and no epares stock and 
com stall to assist in the poation of spares in 
Let us know your requirements 

IRCRAFT ERVICES, 


AIRPORT, 


Tel.: CROydon T7777. 


Cables: FIELDAIR. Croydon. (0288 


Por aircraft. engines and spare parts or anything 

LA 


7378. 
ABROPAUL, London. (0940 


AVIATION, Ltd., have the following air- 
IGER in contision, Fi red and 
of A. expires January 13th, 1953. 

hours, 2.280. 
ne hours. 458. Airframe, 4,796. 


. Brooklands Aviation, Ltd.. 
Moulton 3251. (7711 
ir, off roctor, er Moth 
tew Croydon Airport, 
for sale. Excellent i 
152 hours. Price £460. Sidp: 
Airframe and 


ice £950.Owner, 51, Sit 


Otter amphibian. Brand new. Test 
bours, Practically completed C. of A. 
ror lying, England, £1,760. — Owner, 51. 


MESSENGER, N.38 full 4-seater, airframe 
[D, 170 hrs. C. of A. until 

exchange for 

, Cash eithe. 


Owner, 51, 


AIRGRAFT WANTED 


JUIRED pas aircraft. 
Good condition and current C. of A. Send full details 
and price to Field. ae Services, Lt4., Croydon Air- 
port, Croydon, Surre (0280 


AIRCRAFT ASSESSORIES AND ENGINES 


UR Gipsy Queen with NTSO, 8155 
inhibited, trestied and cased for shipping. Box 6633 


ENDAIR, Airport, offer Lycomi W. 
1830/92 Cheetah X, Queen II, Minor ll. 
A Airport, Croydon 577 
SALES, Inc., procurement ‘Specialists for all 


-Address 
Branch. Miami 48. Plorids, U.B.A 
end Sons, Ltd., 117, Victoria 
Victoria 02005. {0946 


on 
International Air, 
m Agents: C. Fox 
treet. London, Tel. 
AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES AND ENGINES WANTED 


RITISH. 
A 


ANTED N.T.8.0.s, run-outs. Quote 
availability. Very urgently required. 
Box (0261 


AIRCRAFT SERVICING 

Lt4., Brooklands Aero- 
. of A. overhauls, modifications 
46 0306, 


conversic Byfleet 
Rens and C. of A. ee for all t of aircraft. 


mpton. Tel.: Moul 


AIRCRAFT WANTED TO HIRE 
charter. Rapige with pilot for a period of 
May ist to Septem 
uired, Saturdays June isi 
Wth. Bor 
BUSINESS AND PROPERTY 


USINESS. Lease private aerodrome. Hangars, pumps. 
Living accommodation. Rapide spares and 
all equioment. Pleasure Sving, charter. Going eoncern 
with goodwill, Offers.—Box (7671 


An Assurance... 


. in an emergency. Equipment capable « of 
providing an ic coded tr 
of pre-determined signals with which any 
operator, no matter how untrained, can 
send distress signals. 

These units, available in large quantity, 
blessed with an AEROCONTACTS over- 
haul, can be supplied complete with an Air 
Registration Board release note which is the 
very best assurance of reliability. 

Facts and figures relevant to the 
Dinghy Transmitter Equipment SCR.5S78 
Physical Dimensions 
Complete equipment housed in a bag 

fin x 17in x 144 in. 

Total Weight: 34 Ib. 
Frequency of Operation 
International distress frequency S00 ke/s 

with a 1,000 cycle tone modulation. 
Power Supply 

Power supplied by hand-operated generator 
incorporated in the main transmitter. 
Equipment Supplied Per Installation 

1-off Transmitter BC.778 

2-off Aerial Supporting Balloons 

2-off Hydrogen Inflator Generators 

2-off Inflating Tubes 

1-off Kite 

1-off Spare Aerial Wire 

1-off Signal Lamp 

1-off Stowage Bag 


FLASH! 


Inverted Magnetic Com- 
passes P12, A.R.B. 
app available from 


4 stock. 


“The AERO-RADIOLOGUE,” our 
latest and most comprehensive cata- 
logue of aircraft Radio equipment 
available from our organisation, is now 
ready for distribution. We suggest that 
an immediate request be made for one 
of these catalogues should one not 
already be included in your technical 
library. 


AE TACT 


GATWICK AIRPORT, 


TELEPHOME WORLET 1318 
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BUSINESS AND PROPERTY 
ODERN PRODUCTION factory, freehold, for sale 
good residential area, Home Counties, main 
Site area 3.000 sq. ft. Workshops and office Block. full 
suitable for machine shop, Atting shop, ge 
¥y and paint shop. Principals only.Box 4561. 


CARAVANS 
CARAVAN NEAREST AND DEAREST. 


U.K.’s largest (all 
unconditionally for year with free-van 

leaky-one and ai) repairs 

And for many customers it isn't the nearest. 


and the heip vao 
Association to get aod keep you a site, Good 
So why not write for 


Jenkinson 
winter time London Bran 
W.1 (Corner Rathbone Place) 
minutes from Totvenham Court Road Tube 
days a week. Also at Bath Road, 
Maidenhead 444/66. Always open. Basy to 
Outskirts Maidenhead. Taplow 
Beatie 4 mins. And opening Maroh 3rd. Hammersmith 
ranch, corner of Sussex Place and Hammersmith Brt 
Other Berkeleys from 
“lee Glider berth de luxe, and 
2. Towing. Hire parchase.— 
Manties Garages, Lea, Biggleswade. Tei. 2113. 


cLuss 
FLYING CLUB. 


EARN to fly at Redhill 
London's nearest fyi 
Park Corner. £410) 
instrument flying, instructors’ 
Attractive clubhouse with full catering facilities. Tel, ; 
Nutfleid Ridge 2246. 
ICENSED fiyi 
med for 


instructors offered fying time in 
weir services at Croydon 


yaRTS and ESSEX AERO CLUB, Broxbourne Aero- 
drome, Naszeing x. M.A hour 
train from Liverpool Street, or Green Line 

Coach -Tel.: Hoddesdon 2421; 3708.) 


CONSULTANTS 

ING COMMANDER R. H. STOCKEN. 
House, 109, Jermyn St.. London, 

Whitehal) 8863, 


MOTELS AND ACCOMMODATION 
HOTEL “permeated with the atmos 
ness, courtesy and willing service.” 
beach. Children's au reer 
to ll gna. inclust 
Hotel and Country ‘Club. Winterton-on- Sea, 


INSURANCE 
LL types of atroraft insurance and personal acciden: 
cover.—Apply to J. W. T. Amey. Mesers. R. J 
and Co.. Percy House, 76, High Rd.. Tottenham, N 17, 
Tel.: Tottenham 2003-4-5. 


PACKING AND SHIPPING 
R. AND J. PARKS. Fenchurch 8t.. 
i: Mansion House 3083. Official packers 
shippers to the aircraft industry t 
[PHOTOGRAPHY 
reraft of the world — ls. for comprehensive 


to aviation and 
Harcourt Road, Thornton Heath. Surrey. re 


Chalet 
Norfolk. (7612 


Ci 


PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENTS 


T= AUSTRALIAN 


PPLICATIONS are invited from MECHA AL- 
AERONAUTICAL and EI. BCTRICAT, 


hold a degree in mechanical 
en¢ineering or equivalent, 
Lieutenant (married), £983-€1_ 157: 
(marr 

sinale), €1.949-61. 231. Commander (ma: ried). 

(sinele). 721-61 106. 

£1. (single), 443). 

of-living adtustments 


a@eronautic or electrical 


pletion of years’ vice 
Age li "pechanica or air engineers. 
trical, 27 ¥ Funaval o uo to and 
years of ace e eligible for Short Service Commissions 
Australia provided for successful 
apnlicants and their an children 
Write for full detatis to The Royal Australie Naval 
Ttatson Officer, Dept. . 87 Jer 
Street, London, 8.W.1. 


TUITION 
Loo SCHOOL OF AIR NAVIGATION (1949), Ltda, 


coaching for Commercial Instru 
Ratine. Senior Commercial. A.L.T.P. 
thereto) and Flicht Navigator This 1 pro- 
vides the most ranid and economicea! method of pon Ey 
LC.A.0. standards. 
MPLETE Study- as- courses. Simulates 
classroom = Instructio questions, model 
Untave tn apoliation, ideal those employed or 
career from Servic 
L™ instruction and RT for all Instrument Rating 
ures. Anv form of fivine training at 
tions..Brochure with terms: 8-10 King Street, 


W464. Tel.: Riv. 7400. 
RARN to fv for Instructors’ licences and instru- 


f 
: 
FLIGHT 
offer 4 
many other types 
MILITA VIL. ; | he dearest! 
1 ib uy 
| 
i] 
| 
} | ‘ = 
| : 
| 
of happt- 
sandy 
Five 
| | | 
} 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | ; 
| Moe | 
380 hr 
way —Tel. 
A 
Rervice years) Cor have Tae 
either ia nine the 
Roval Navy or In a D 
| when s and sictunllior are net 
‘ J A ralta. 
ava foe tire. 
| 
| | 
| | | | ment" atofia ene cf an hour 
| residence 44 ens. weekly. Aporoved .C.A. private pilot's 
ltoence course.—Wiltshire School of Flying Ltd.. Thrurt. 
| 
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TUITION 
ARB Corts.. on “ne 
pass fee terms. over succemses 


of exams and courere in all branches of seroneutical 
work nevigetion. ong. write for 


handbook free. B (Dept. 702), 17, Stratiord Piace 
London, W.i (ore? 
REE Rrochure giving Getaiis ay courses in all branches 
aero eng. covering M.C.A.. ete 
We are the only postal cath ated by an 
in@ustrial organisation te Inatitutes. 


Division, Dept Grove Park Road, London. 
4 Chiewick 417. ‘Associated with H.M.V.) (00a 
OUTHEND-ON SEA MUNICIPAL FLYING SCHOOL 

Kasex Tel. Rochford 434. Comprehensive treining 

for commercial boences and instr uctors’ endorre 
approved for ®-hour course. Auster air 

fitted with radio rates Bolo, day 63. nient 
64. dual extra, contract rate £2/10)., Link trainer 
No fees of subscriptions Please write for further details. 

ase 

LEGE OF AERONAUTICAL AND 

ENGIN Chelsea and Redhi Aerodr 
Disloms care aeronautical ‘ombine full 


R.Ae 8 Associate Fellowship examination. Parts | and 2 
neers, iioences, etx pre) tion for execu 

tive positions, Syllabus = the College Secretar: 

Sydney Street, Chelsea, 8.W Tel. Flaxman 002). (0016 


SITUATIONS 


wacanctes advertised are to 
eference to Article 3 thereof 


T= DE Amarr 
wo TD 
HAVE VACANCL 


AND 
RAUGHTSMEN 


FRRABLY WITH AIRCRAFT EXPERIENCE IN 
HA ELD An (REGENT STREET) 


Applications, stating age, experience and salary required 
to 


CHIEF DRAUGHTSMAN 
T= DE ALAND 


TD., 
HATFIELD, HERTS (oes: 


M ANUFAC TURING Company 


NORTH-EAST OF 
offer the followt 

(1) ABBISTANT CHIEF PRO ENGINEER re 

quired for aircraft aircraft engine projecta. Appli 

cans must be thoroughly conversant with processing, 

fixing. jie and tool designing, planning. with 

full ability to control the above departments. Age 
ferably Box F.? 

(2) ABSISTANT CHIEF PROC EASING RATE FIXER and 
Pl for aircraft and air 
craft engine manufact Age F788. 

ABBIATANT CHIEF FOR Axe TOOL DESIGN 
DEPARTMENT. Experience of aero engine and air- 
manufacture desirable, but not essential. Box 


(4) ASSISTANT MACHINE SHOP SUPERINTENDENT 
wanted, Experience on production of aircraft and/or 
aircraft engines essential — Box F.190 

(S) BENIOR DRAUGHTSMEN, STRESSMEN and LOFTS- 
MEN, with sound knowledge of and experience on all- 
metal airoraft..Box F.701 

Applicants, who must be British, should write, giving full 

details of their age. experience gat gualifio atoms, une, 

the appropriate Box No,, to 191, Gresham Hi 


H™ 


ANGANYIKA 
VACANCY a PROT in the Air Survey 


Division of the Survey and Town Planning Depart- 


scale of by to 61,140, plus an emergenc lowance 
of ® per cent. of salary with a maximum of Qualifi- 
cations and experience will be taken into account in 
determining initial salary 

ANDIDATES should ulations ood education. 
Cus at least matricu nde unde 38 yearsof age 
They should hold a 


perience ¢ 
(Percival Prince) aircraft on air photographic, transport 
reconnainsance flights, and administrative work 
NTENDING canaidates should apply in writing to the 
Director of Recruitment (Colontal Bervice), 
treet, 


t 
giving brief details of their age, qualifications and aaa 
and quote the 


ence. They should mention this paper 
reference number 


RAUGHTSMEN 


AND 
2) 


ired by 
HORT ROS. A AND PARLAND, L™ 
IN THEIR AIRCRAFT DRAWING OFFICE, 
BELFAST 


(preferably with alroraft experience). 


Applications, stating age, 
experjence and salar required. to 
CHIEF DRAUG GHTSMA N. 
HORT ROB. AND ARLAND, J TD 


yao 


Yorn MBTRONGS, Ltd. (Aircraft Section), have 
vacancies for the following staff 
AIRCR AFT STRESSMEN. 
watt TOOL, DRAUGHTSMEN 
perience preferable, but not essential) 
ARS in writing to the Employment Manager, Vickers- 
(Alreraft Section), Weybri 


FLIGHT 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
VIATION 


uired 
for short service ROYALS 


for ht years fyi a -- or observers is 
inter that up to of those 
engagement i, suitable be given permanent com 


missions. The remainder will pass to the Reserve for 
seven years and be paid a tax-free gratuity of a 
Applicants man have School Certifinate with @ pass in 
mathematica eneral Certificate of Education with 
at ordinary ‘el in English language, mathematics 
and one other subject, all taken at the one sitting. or 
educational qualifications, and be physically 


Write to of the (C.W 520 F.) 
Queen A 


Mansions, London, 8.W.1. (7635 


AND Ammrt. L™- 


have vacancies for the following geracemel on an expand. 
ing, Broeromnane of work of national im 
with sound 


reraft 
experience, but applicati« ~~ are invited from those 
with light mechanical or structural expertence. 
IPTSMEN and LOFTSWOMEN, with experience of 
aircraft full-scale layout work 
giving particulars of age, training. experi - 


ence, eto 
The Personne! Superintendent. 
BROUGH, YORKS, (7713 


LECTRICAL 


ACANCY for keen man, with sound experience of 

etroraft circuits and cabling desirable, but not essen 
tial. Canteen, welfare and sports club. Single accommo. 
dation can be arr Applicants, who must be British 
subjects, should Siving ng age and full particu. 
lars of tral and 

THE PERSON “SUPERINTENDENT, 
LACKBURN AND NERAL 


IRCRAFT. 
BROUGH, EAST YORKS. (7608 
A® SERVICE TRAINING. Ltd., require:— 
FLYING INSTRUCTORS; qualifications R.A.F. cate- 
(b)! 


Pivication INSTRUCTORS for air and ground 
gators qualifications previous R.A.F. experience as 


in first to Commandant, Air Service 

Training, Ltd., “Hamble. for form of applica 
On. 

wee forwarding invoice, please quote Ref. No. a: 


draughtsman with in light 
neering, electrical knowledge advantage 

Ltd., Willow Lane, (1742 


Aero & Jig & Tool 
Draughtsmen 


in Great Demand 
MEN & YOUTHS 


There is an insatiable 
demand 


to prepa: 
accurate drawings. 
png aT HOME—IN SPARE TIME 


od at poy in your spare “time—YOU can 
secure an attractive and interesting post as 


are 
also available in Electrical, 
Plastics, etc., branches of Draughtsmanship. 


~-FREE GUIDE 
The Free Guide contains 132 pages of 
information of the greatest importance to 
those seeking such success compelling 

valifications as A.M.1.Meché., 
Gen. Cert. d B.Sc., etc., 
also R.A.F. Entry (Mac etc.) together 
with particulars of our remarkable 

Guarantee of 
SUCCESS—OR NO FEE 

Write now for your copy of this remorkable 
publication. it may well prove to be the 
ming point in your coreer, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 


Dept. 427), 148-150, HOLEORN, 
Brench E.CSA, P.O. Box 8417, 
). 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 
EB COLLEGE OF AERONAUTICS. 


VACANCY existe for « DEMONSTRATOR in the 

Departmen’. of Aircraft Propulsion. He will be pri- 
marily responsible for the preparation and caperveie®, of of 
experiments in connection with strain gauging and the 
vibration of gas turbines and pistog — He wili also 
supervise the instrumentation of and 
equipment. where this is of an nature, aad will, 
under guidance rtictpate in various research projects. 
Candidates should have @ degree or Higher Nationa! 
Certificate and sume oxparsance of handling electronic 
equipment. The salary will ; a! 
superannuation under 
Initial salary will de Tan ‘upon age and qualifications. 
particulars of experience and 


names 
oe not more referees, should be forwarded to 
the Registrar, Tne College of Cranfield, 
Bletchley, Bucks, the mark 
Aircraft Propulsion.’ Purther particulars will be su 
plied on application. Cigaing date for the receipt of opp 
cations March 10th. 
Aircraft Office requires the 
followtng personnel for work on an interesting range 
of civil and military atroraft and helicopters :— 
UNIOR ana technicians eircraft 
structural qnelyeis. Engineering degree or Higher 
ertific preferably wi aircraft stressing 


UNIOR and intermediate technicians for, Baginpering 

Development Laboratory. Higher Certi! 
cate and preferably with experience of structural or 
general engineering test work. 


ROGRESSIVE appointments good opportunities 
for advancement on merit. 
XCELLENT conditi ons. welfare 
factiities. Opportunity existe’ join 
private flying club. 
PPLICANTS should state age and give full details of 
anager. The Bri Aeroplane Go. Ltd.. Airoraft Divi 
The Bristol Aero 
sion, Filton House. Bristol. Pie 
N important position becomes vacant in the South of 
England for a production manager aged between #0 
and 50 with an aircraft ee 


T is comatial | oe the applicant should have a sound 
be placed is or and ‘ation expert- 


ence and abilities. 

HE salary attaching to the tion will be really 

worthwhile and the total emoluments will be oo 
of considerable improvement on results. A 
superannuation scheme ts in operation 

EPLY. giving very full details ~ 

and positions held, will trea’ the 
Rilarayoe Palmer. LAd.. 
09, London, W C. 

ICE: =D “cngineer, . and C., ing Proctor and 

Rag pide r jaired as deputy Bas at Aero- 
drome in the North.—Apply, Box 


NSPECTOR (senior), ex tn 
I machine shop Aircraft Materials 
CRAFT or mechanical’ draughtemen required. 
Langley Offices, — 


Trades, for at 
stating age, experience and 


uired, to 
Ts Chief Draughtsman, Ale Muntz and Co., 
(Aircraft Section), Heston Airport, Hounslow, Middle- 


> ADIO and electrical technician required for compila- 

tion of spares publications.— Apply Employment 
Armetrongs, Ltd. (Aircraft Section), 

TENCED tec hnical compller for 
pares publications. - Employment 

Armstrongs, ita. roraft tion), Weybri 


ry risT with ex fence of aircraft despatch and 
handling procedure for Southend. 
salary.—Apply, in writing, mnel Manager, Crew- 
sair, Ltd., 11. Bruton (7738 
IRCRAFT electronics mechanic. Applications invited 
for vacancy at London Senor. Apply in writing only 
to Assistant Supervisor of M 
Air Lines, London Airport, Feltham, Mi M (774 
required, fully ly 
—Applications, in writt to Perso 


ng. 
cival Aircraft, Ltd.. Luton Airport, Beds. stating 
experience and salary required. 
ICENSED radio engineer and radio mec! a 
at Stansted mpest. Essex.—Apply by letter or 
telephone, to the Senior 0 eer, ation 
Ltd, Southend Airport, Essex. Tel.: Rochford 56491. (0850 
LYING instructor, R.A.F. Category “A” or “B,” re- 


uired for Reserve Flying School in 
. Universal Flying air 
kerodrome, Chobham. y. Tel.: Chobd! 375. 
trainer instructor Reserve Flying 
School in Surrey. R.A. experi — 
Apply tary, Universal Flying Services, Ltd., Fair 
uke Chobham, Surrey. Tel.: Chobham 375. 


Diisvoiving ther engineers with experience on problems 
A volving ther considera- 

for work on aircraft heating installations.—Write, 
trating details of age, training "and experience, to Box 


ANAGER for Haverford 
Pembrokeshire 
tion for proposed 1. te, stating experience 
qualifications and salary required. to Cambrian Air Ser- 
vices, Ltd., Collingdon 

IRCRAPT senior draughtsmen required for interesting 
‘amme of development wor Excellent condi- 

tions and attractive rates for the right man.—W: 


IRCRAFT fitter assemblers required 
Aircraft Co.. Hatfleld. Good working mod- 
ern equipment. scheme unities 
person or by letter to Person- 

Hatfield 
— and itlustrators required. Know- 


writing, stating age, experience required. to 
Personne) Manager, Percival Airorafe Daton Air. 


ECHNICAL authors jor compilation of 

cues, or Fleet Ain Arm 
nel with maintenance experience 
giving fall de details of experi to Personne: 


| 
| 
E NIOR and intermediate weights assistants, with 
es © National or Higher National Certificate in Engineer- = 
ke j ing and some experience In an aircraft weights section ee 
| 
— | 
| | 
| 
ary 
— 
> 
mer men and inspectors. 
ner he if Se acute is the present 
shortage that employers 
ae are only too anxious to 4 
engage those with no 
A previous practical ex- 
perience who are able 
I) | 
a one 
Ma 4 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
—~ estimator uired for work om fixed wing 
helicopter aircraft. siving details of age. 
expertence and req to: Per- 


Manager, Percival Aircraft, Lid.. The Ane 
UNIOR radio engineer with current M.C.A. Air Licence 
ting and 


stating age. ex: malary req ig to 
anager. Boulton Paul Aircraft, Ho Pende- 
Wolverhampton. (7710 


ENIOR and junior weight 


sta 
walifications and salary required, to 
loster Aircraft Co.. Ltd.. W 


and required, to Em: 
loster Aircraft Co., Ltd.. lecote, G {0810 
aircraft 


experience of and ve 
t mechan: licants should stating 
salary expected, with ls of experience, to Box 
£49 at 191, Gresham House, £.C.2. 


ENIOR designer draughtaman required, 8.E. 


ence, x F848 at Gresham House 
Preferably 


Higher National Cortiiente and with some previ 

ications, in writing. 

to Personnel Manager. Percival freraft, Ltd., Luton 
ting e 


Beds, sta age, experience and salar, 
required. (0601 
[Oy Led., first-class, fully qualified 

flight engineers for Viking operations t 
contracts available with pay pitractive con- 


Apply. in writt eivi full detai 
Manager. Crewaalt, ll, Bruton Street 


ACANCIES for | mand exist in the 

near 
wating 


oe GENERAL TRADING Co., Ltd., Blackbushe 
Camberley, Surrey, urgently requires 
engine fitters, electricians and mec! anics for 


ntenance of 7% Dakota Hermes 
avid. per hour hour pies overtime. Can- 
teen facilities available. 
L8O are licensed aircraft engineers with 
expertence on Hermes aircraft and radio 


A novel about 
flying — which 
will hold you 
in breathless 
suspense 


BY A NEW AUTHOR 
LEIGH HOWARD 
From any bookshop, 10s. 64. 
toncmans 


holding current loences. Pay rd to 
FELICATIONS, in person or in writing, to the Service 


Taye FAIREY AVIATION Co., Ltd., require a number 
aerodynamicists for varied work on all 
are good 


prospects of advancement 
“apabie apelicants.— | of previous career, 
jualifications, salary. the Personnel Mi 
es, Middlesex, AL/1. 
NE male test laboratory assistant uired. National 
Certificate standard and preferably 2-3 years’ experi- 
design and analysis of mechanical tests.—Appli- 
writing, stating age, experience 
to Personnel Percival Aircraft, Ltd. 
ort Luton, Beds. (0667 


H.™ BSON, Lid., invite applications for positions tn 
the arewing office as follows: designers, detail and 
di a checkers, stresamen. The work 
is concerned with interesti projects connected with fuel 
equipment and hy flying controls for air- 
beon Works, Fordho Wolverhampton. (0420 
XPERIENCED streseman required for responsible 
position in office. Minimum B.8c 

(or ears’ experience, ability 


and 
TRESIGNER DRAUGHTSMAN for airoraft installation 
a commercia) projects. cant should have 
sound engineering background. Experience in the fabrica- 
tion of light-alloy comeonee for both prototype and 
an givi — of age 
and to Chief 
are Road, Cricklewood, N.W.2. 

ro-engine project 


experience mec is essential 
prospects of promotion for suitably experienced 
and enterprising te.—P i ving 
details of age, ence. qualifications and 
required, quo‘ing AJC, to Box 6853. 


EVELOPMENT engineers (two). — experiencs in the 

and testing of radial —— and gas 

— for wor on project of 
. Salary in accordance wi 


and senior and 


for a number of designers 
. The work is connected with gas tur- 


y i de to mstrong iddeley 
tors, Ltd. Reference 101; i, Coventry. (061 
— tool designers and jig designers are required by 


large engineering Tay fp in the Southampton area. 
Applications ete invi ty 


x 


are required by a well-known engin- 
eering company for employment in the London area. 


vacancies for men to work on aero engine 

detailing and . test plant and 

design. These are permanent pensionab ons 
salaries and 


BRITISH MESSIER LTD. 


have vacancies for young test or 
development engineers for Labora- 
tory Work on a variety of aircraft 
hydraulic and special accessories, 
pumps, turbines, valves of every 
conceivable type and including 
an unusual research programme 
on pipe connections. 


Write personally to: 

Mr. G. Orloff, Chief Designer 
BRITISH MESSIER 
TD. 
CHELTENHAM ROAD EAST 
GLOUCESTER 


FLYING TRAINING 


HIGHEST MODERN STANDARDS 


Private and d Commercial 
Pilots’ Licences 
instructors’ Rating 

TIGER MOTH & AUSTER £3 per hour 
NIGHT FLYING - - £4 per hour 

Contract Rates on Application 

Ministry of Civil Aviation Approval 
MARSHALL’S FLYING SCHOOL LTD. 


THE AERODROME, CAMBRIDGE 
Tel. : CAMBRIDGE 5629! 


27 
SITUATIONS VACANT 
IR FORCE. Naval, civil and helicopter aircraft all 
and development at Percival Aircraft. 


Ltd. Applications are invited 
draugh tame: 


experience 
requt Perec anager. Percival 
Lad., Laton Luton 


HE GLOSTER AIRCRAFT Co.. requires senior and 

intermediate stresemen to work on designs 
jects of advanced interest. Excellent prospects of ad 
vancement for sound and energetic men.-Appiy. in the 
first instance, giving full particul ulars of technical 
cations. experience and salary required. to The 
Designer. Gloster Alroraft Co Lid Huceclecote. Glos. 

1G and tool draughtamen 3-5) required by manu- 

facturers of automobile and aircraft accessories in 
South Midlands. Practical experience in toolroom and 
production shops, and good technical qualifications 
essential. Salary according to ability lode: 
accommodation evetiabie State salary, age and full 
particulars.-- Box 


ESIGNER required Lockheed Hy- 
raulic Brake Co Leamt Spe. Should be 
fully experienced in tight» mechanical engtneering. Know- 


vantage Coportuntay for early 
motion to section leader ade o mot ability. 
ingle hoste! accommodation avafiable. trite to Person- 
nel Officer, giving full particulars of put age and 
experience (7682 
RCHANICAL Graughtaman required by The 

ta jcanta should have had expert- 

ence in the design of 


are available to the successful 
full details to the Personnel Manager, The 
Plessey Co.. Ltd.. Iiford, Essex. 
ECHNICAL assistants both juntor and sentor, requi 
partme! 


dealing with rig test of engine components, vibration 
static structure test researc: 
Qualifications degree or my Apply 
VIL. Armstrong Siddeley Motors, Ltd vi 
ILOTS required by Pest Control Ltd.. Cambridge, for 
aerial crop-spraying operations with helicc and 

Successful applicants will be trai m hell- 
oc Requirements. Commercial pilot's with 
minimum of 800 hours. Auster and Dakota endorsements 

essen tl: Write, quoting Ad 

and full particulars of ex 
hours types flown, to Personnel . Pest Con- 
trol, Lté., Bourn, Cambridge Tres 
BST assistants, beth junior and senior. 
for an interesting programme of 


have preferably had some experience in this type of work 
Seniors should have Higher Nationa! Certificate or its 
equivalent and mi: 
work.—Apply, giving details of training and experience. 
to Manager, Boulton Pau! Aircraft, Lid. 


Wolverham: 
HE GLO TER AIRCRAFT CO uires the services of a 
cists (a) for design and project 


for individuals to vary their experience within the Aero- 
dynamics sapee ment. Candidates with some years’ 


perience pr but applications from juniors 
sound suatnomati< al ability will receive full consideration, 
—Appily, in nstance, giving full particulars of age. 
experience and sal ary required. to The Chief Designer 
Gloster Aircraft Co.. Ltd., Hucclecote, Glos. tooad 
HE following are required for an ex programme 
work on atroraft senior strese- 


with gupertence of light alloy construction; one 
leader design draughtsman for engine. fuel sys 
tem and equipment installation work; one leadi 
draughtsman for modification work, one senior draughts- 
man to be responsible for dealing with works 
one senior weight estimator capable estima: 
hts; one technica] author for civil and 


LL the above personnel, with the exception of the 


ne. 
tion will be given to other licante with lower 
qualifications.—Applications for al poste should be 
made in writing, stating age, experience. qualifications, 
which required in the Leloester area. Al) appii- 
cations to Chief Designer, Auster Aircraft, Ltd.. 
Aerodrome, Lett 
ANDLEY PAGE Ltd., have the 
office senior 


The ions are progressive 

tunities for the right men. Please send full 

to the Personne! er, Handley Page 

The Aerodrome, Woodley, Reading, Berks. (os7é 
ERVICE engineer uired having good nowtetpe of 
rect engines and 


Buccessful licant will te ~ 
Halary 


ualific mations and experience, but nc 
uperannua: Apply. with fait details of 
und anh ary req to the Personnel Manager. 
Spacey Oo., Great West Road. Bren Brentf. 
iddlesex 
required for aircraft accessories 


tailed 
knowledge and experience wey all types of aircraft Go 
(electric, hydraulic and pneumatic), and of generators, 
motors, mps. control systems, etc.. associated there- 
with, and be competent to advise aircraft designers on the 
selection of this type of equipment, This is a senior 

and, after period of 


toe, ci ion in pension scheme. 
Assistance with housing.—Please write, giving full details 
and quoting HEF. to Box 6789. (7678 
Applications are invited from 
pon sound knowledge of British and 
American aero engines for the 


of senior status and will 
with know! Ox and proved 


ity to 
Box No. Palmer, Ltd., 109, Kingsway, 
don, W.C.2, 
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f | he 
| | 

¥ required, to the Personnel Manager. The De Mavi) 
Ain raft Co., Ltd.. Christchurch, Hants i 
j and wool draughtamen. senior and junior. required. | 
| ed. Interest | 
S positions offered a 
experience, 
| 
{0912 | 
i ave vacancies for 
a) and electrical | 
\ 
\ 
| 
area, nt of 
aircraft ir 4 write 

} cas os 
| 
} 
i 

| A = 
writ 
or Higher Nat a. ate wit! dorsements in 
4 aerona a ects. Also re ed are a and | 
| termedia traughtamen w aircraft experience. 

D 

tur| mai 

j AP at net writing ww 

cations should sen in ne 

Engineer, C. A. Parsons and Co., Ltd., Heaton 

Works, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 6. (7712 

Sa. wind tunnel technicians required. graduates 

; with some experience in wind-tamnel work and with i 

rs good aerodynamics background. Interesting project work 

Hi and good prospects in well equipped and expanding depert- 5 

| 

| 

ine eng 18 

it} 

‘ 

conversant with all stages of moplete engine overhaul 

sl = and preferably have had experience with major manu- . 

The appointment is 

quoting . to Box 6689. (76463 
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MTVATIONS WANTED 


Ried als are. where 
der 


Vacancies OF 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


LECTRONIC Engineer, unattached. #. with wide back- ANTED. Aircraft 
ground development research and inspection, requires 


WANTED 
cable swaging machine for 
fr ert BOWE. —Repiy, stating make, price and 


particular reference lo Articie 3 thereof post co. radioradar navigation require 
ments al ified to work singly or with ERMA reraft engine Ger- 
super Bos & man K. cross, mar 
ICENCED enginser. (Compasses), desires change medals, anything suitable private museum. 3t Market 
ogreesive post. Wide experience...Box Zi. 1.100 pours singles pee twina (560 hours | piace, Newbury (T7140 
LINE Link tnetructor, 2 yre. exp.. free April. Danish. Mosguitoms) CAPLAN instractor’s certificate BOOKS 
spraks languages, seeks position Box 4 ? green card instrur public school educa 
KILLED metal worker seeks empicoyment with pro jon, seeks firm offer of nencing later Amateur Photogra) Boer. 
Australian firm. Five years B.O ving | in year, Preferably test-fiy! ‘Went or fighter-type sir- Edited L. M. Sowerby A.. 
years total experience. Development or pre raft in where genuine enthusiasm will be An tntroduction to the art and technique of 


1,609 hr. with experience of Trans 


port in ME. seeks situation home or 
ebroad air nd. No licences held as last 
May ive aay onal dered. --itox TU 


(116 | clated.-~Bo« 


WANTED 


ANTED, “Plight.” 


Ayers helicopter.Ayers, Manor use, 


1/12. containing Travers 


pho 
for amateurs who want to progress aa} for those stulying 
photography as a profession. [llustrated wi of 
colour plates, 252 and 44 diag! 


Tams, pages. 
Price net. Led all mokseliors or the 
Dept. t Ho Stamford 5t., London, 


HELICOPTER ENGINEERS 


An ent rely new conception of rotating 
wing propulsion is under development, 
and vacancies exist for SENIOR and 
INTERMEDIATE STRESSMEN, 
AERODYNAMICISTS and 
DESIGN DRAUGHTSMEN with 
helicopter experience. Good salaries 
and prospects for suitable applicants. 
Houses will become available shortly. 
Apply. giving details of qualifications, 
previous experience etc. to: 
Box 6811 c/o FLIGHT 


ATCHET & REVOLUTION 
COUNTER 


Speeds up to 6,000 R.P.M. 


Please send for Leaflet No. 18/7 
Sole Makers and Patentees 


B. & F. CARTER & CO., LTD., BOLTON, 6 
MEMBERS OF ORGANISATION 


cables 


Hunting Ajr Travel Lid. 
Require qualified 
PILOTS and RADIO OFFICERS 
for their Viking Fleet 


Standard Salaries Payable 
Please forward full details to: 
OPERATIONS MANAGER 


Bovingdon Airport 
Hertfordshire 


Bovingdon 2296 


Extension 14 


A.1.D. & A. 


R.B. APPROVED STOCKISTS 

of all types of 

AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
Also 


AIRCRAFT ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES 


Immediate delivery in quantities 


E.D. WYNN & CO. 


STAVERTON 
CHELTENHAM RD GLOUCESTER 


Phone: Churchdown 3264 (3 lines) 


AERODROME 


Grams : ‘Wynn, Gloucester’ 


TECHNICIANS FOR GUIDED WEAPONS 


THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 
requires the following technical staff for novel and interesting work on guided weapons: 


1. 


STRESSMEN with Engineering degree or Higher National Certificate and not less 


than one year’s experience on aircraft or other structural design 


ledge of supersonic aerodynamics preferred 


3. 


aircraft or light engineering work 


AERODYNAMICISTS with degree and not less than one year’s experience. Know- 


DRAUGHTSMEN AND SENIOR DRAUGHTSMEN, preferably with experience on 


Apply giving full particulars of experience, age and academic qualifications to :— 
THE PERSONNEL MANAGER, THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 
FILTON HOUSE 


(AIRCRAFT DIVISION) 


BRISTOL 
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NO TWO WAYS ABOUT IT! 


One innovation about this new Gyro-Magnetic Compass, 
the GM2F, by Kelvin & Hughes Limited is a device which 


} makes it impossible to set a reciprocal heading. A further 


sive feature is the better-than-ever freedom from gyro 
pple. Designed for installation in fighter or feeder line 


aircraft the GM2F provides accurate directional reference 


unaffected by turning, acceleration or gyro wander errors. 


% (A bomber, or heavy aircraft version of the compass, the 
GM2B, is available.) 


KELVIN & HUGHES 


(AVIATION) LIMITED 
BARKINGSIDE & BASINGSTOKE 


* A Detector enclosed in wing- 
tip, tailplane or fuselage. 

* Electrically operated gyro on 
pilot's instrument panel. 

Amplifier for Detector'’s 
signals and to provide moni- 
toring current. Also for 
operation of servo system 
between gyro and resolver. 
Resolver fitted in any con- 
venient position. 

A standard On/Off switch. 
A cable Harness to the 
units. 

Power supply: 3 phase 400 
cyeles at 115 volts A.C. and 
22-30 volts D.C. 


Full details will be sup- 
plied on request. 


CRICKLEWOOD 


Sole Sales Conceasionaires : 


SMITHS AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS LIMITED = 
The Aviation Division of 8S. Smith & Sons (England) Lid. 


LONDON - NW2 - ENGLAND - TELEPHONE: GLADSTONE 3333 


TELEGRAMS: AIRSPEED TELEX, LONDON 


i 
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add “Bristol” Wayfarers to their fleet... 
to meet increased 
traffic needs 


MANCHESTER 


3" 


LONDON 


Reprinted from— 
“Journal of Commerce” 


Jan. 10th 1952 


The announcement of an Aer Lingus order for a number of “Bristol” Type 170 
Wayfarers adds the Republic of Ireland to the long and growing list of 
countries in which operators have found this versatile and well-proved aircraft 
to be the answer to increased demands for a suitable 


vehicle for freight and passenger transport. 
TYPE 170 FREIGHT PASSENGER AIRCRAFT 


AEROPLANE 
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